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Back a few months, an advertising agency in New 
York asked me if the readers of THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 
did much traveling. I said that I didn’t know but I'd 
try to find out. So, with the agency’s help, I mailed 
Father Bussard questionnaires to 5,000 of you. 


When the questionnaires were returned, both the agency and I began to 
be surprised. First, 60% of you 5,000 people mailed the questionnaire back. 
(A return of 25% would have been tir 


Then we learned other things: 61% of all CATHOLIC DiGEsT readers 
traveled; you went by car, plane, train, and ship; you went mostly with your 
family (83%); those who went abroad used 12 different airlines and seven 
ship lines; you went to 39 countries, and so on. 


The advertising agency at once scheduled a page of advertising for the 
March issue and one for April, and said, ‘‘More later.”’ 


Now, at last, one agency has discovered that you are a responsive, alert, 
intelligent, and interested audience, and that you like this magazine because 
it has some of those same qualities. 

Another thing I learned is that last year you visited 29 shrines at home 
and abroad. But I failed to ask one question: how many of you would like 
to travel to the great shrines of the world, to France to visit Lourdes, to 
Mexico to visit Guadalupe, to Canada for St. Anne’s, to Rome for St. Peter's, 
and to scores of other places made holy by some new manifestation of God's 
love for all of us. 

Perhaps I needn’t have asked the question because a guess is just about 
as good. My guess would be just about all of you. 


Obviously, everybody can’t travel because somebody has to stay home. 
But everybody can do the next best: travel by book and pictures. And those 
who have traveled can freshen their remembrance the same way. 


So we formed the Shrines of the World Club. You can read all about it 
by turning to page 128. We have done our best to make it attractive, in- 
teresting, and rewarding. 

The persons I have shown the books to have been more than excited by 
them. The grownups have shown an interest in buying the whole series for 
children who are growing up, or will grow up. Grownups want the books 
for themselves, but, as is true of all really good things, they want to share 
them with others, especially with those they love most. 


I hope you will all join the club, and I hope, too, that all of you will enjoy 
being in it as much as we have enjoyed creating it for you. 


Foxk, TS wera) 
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e--and on to all the Shrines of Europe 


PAN AMERICAN, together with Ireland’s Aer 
Lingus, offers the fastest service from the U.S. 
to Lourdes. Flying across the Atlantic, Pan Am 
gives you a choice of radar-equipped ‘“‘Super-7”” 
Clippers*, fastest overocean airliners in the 
world, or double-decked Super Stratocruisers, 
world’s roomiest and most comfortable airliners. 

After arriving in Ireland, you can visit the 
shrines of Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick 
and Lough Derg. Then from Ireland to Lourdes, 
Aer Lingus offers you all the pleasures of 
hush-quiet prop-jet Viscounts. 

After your visit to Lourdes, you can continue 
on by Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the 
Monastery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, 
the Eternal City, via Pan American. For tourist 
information about any part of Europe and 
descriptive literature on Lourdes, call your 
Travel Agent or local PAA office or write to 
Margaret Reidy, Pan American World Airways, 
Box 1790, New York 17, N.Y. 


@P. A. Ae TRADE-MARK, REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
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IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERICAN 
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Agree to Accept 2 More Selec- 
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LOURDES CENTENNIAL 


Feb. 11, 1958-Feb. 10, 1959 


The entire Catholic world will be converging on Lourdes throughout 1958 to 
heed the Holy Father’s call to the celebrations marking the 100th anniversary of 
the “Miracles of Lourdes’—the Apparition of the Blessed Virgin to St. Berna- 
dette. Lourdes will be full to overflowing all year. We have space reserved for 
our pilgrimages, but first come first served. There is no time to lose. To avoid 
disappointment, register NOW for YOUR pilgrimage. 


We guarantee: Spiritual director on every pilgrimage—Departures from New 
York every Sunday, March thru October—Facilities for Daily Mass, Rosary 
Recitation, etc.,—Fine hotels as listed—Finest value obtainable anywhere ar- 
ranged by a leader in the field of Catholic Travel. 


7 COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE . 
e Only $859 from NEW YORK 


Every 
Sunday: Leave NEW YORK. 


Monday: Arrive PARIS. Hotel Pierre 
I de Serbie. 


Tuesday: Paris sightseeing and Mi- 
raculous Medal Shrine. 


Wednesday: To LISIEUX to visit 
Little Flower Shrine. 


Thursday: Rail to ZURICH, Switzer- 
land. Rigihof Hotel. 

Friday: ZURICH—-sightseeing. Trip 
to Shrine of our Lady of Einsiedeln. 

Saturday: Through the Austrian Alps 
to LIECHTENSTEIN and INNS- 
BRUCK. Hotel Kreid. 

Sunday: Excursion to OBERAM- 
MERGAU in Germany. 

Monday: INNSBRUCK over the 


Brenner Pass to VENICE. Hotel 
Savoia Yolanda. 


Tuesday: VENICE — sightseeing by 
gondola and on foot. 

Wednesday: Drive on to PADUA, 
visit the Shrine and on to FLOR- 
ENCE. Hotel Nazioni. 


Thursday: FLORENCE—sightseeing. 


Friday: FLORENCE-ASSISI-ROME. 
Hotel Columbus. 
Sat., Sun. and Mon.: ROME. Antici- 


ated Audience with the Holy 
Father and sightseeing program. 


* Visiting France, Switzerland, 
- Lichtenstein, Austria, Germany, 
e Italy, Monaco. 


Tuesday: ROME to MONTE CARLO 
by rail. Hotel Bristol. 


Wednesday: MONTE CARLO—free 
for rest, with night train to 
LOURDES. 


Thursday: LOURDES. Hotel de la 
Grotte. 


Friday: LOURDES. 


Saturday: LOURDES to PARIS, and 
p.m. flight to NEW YORK. 


Sunday: Arrive NEW YORK. 


APPLICATION Form (cD) 


To: International Catholic Travel 
Service 
1026 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me, without obligation, de- 
and please 
hold a place for me on the pilgrimage 


tailed illustrated brochure, 


leaving Sunday, 
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By James Grob* 





he 


A humble shepherdess has led 
millions to the feet of our Lady 






"ROWNING a rocky hill over- 
- looking Lourdes stands an 
=| ancient Roman fortress. 
Through 20 centuries, it has been a 
mute witness to scenes which history 
played in the village below. After 
the turmoil of the early centuries, 
when Lourdes was ruled in turn by 
the Romans, Vandals, Goths, and 
Saracens, the village settled into a 
long era of peaceful existence. 

Tranquillity ended abruptly just 
a hundred years ago. Since 1858, 
Lourdes has been transformed into 
one of the busiest, noisiest, most 
crowded places on earth. The re- 
markable experiences of a humble 
daughter of Lourdes account for 
this amazing change. 

A wintry wea blew through 
Lourdes on Feb. 11, 1858. Berna- 
dette Soubirous, the 14-year-old 
daughter of an impoverished miller, 
wrapped herself in her heaviest win- 
ter cloak before setting out with her 
sister Marie and a friend toward the 
River Gave to gather firewood. 

Bernadette had survived an attack 
of cholera several years earlier; now 


act © CT ailbs 


she was torn by a persistent asthmatic 
cough. Because of her weakness, 
she lagged behind her companions. 
When they came to the mass of rock 
known as the Massabielle, they had 
to ford a millstream before they could 
go on to the river. Bernadette’s com- 
panions didn’t hesitate, but quickly 
removed their shoes and waded the 
icy stream. 

Bernadette paused, but then de- 
cided to follow her more hardy com- 
panions. While removing her stock- 
ings she was startled by the sound 
of several sudden gusts of wind. She 
looked toward the grotto in the side 
of the Massabielle rock. There she 
saw a beautiful young Lady dressed 
in white, wearing a blue sash drawn 
about “ waist. 

Bernadette rubbed her eyes, but 
the Lady remained. Not until she 
had prayed, kneeling, her entire 
Rosary did this strange visitor disap- 
pear. 

As the girls returned home Berna- 
dette’s excitement was apparent to 
the others, and they kept asking her 
what had happened. Finally she told 


*Prepared especially for THE Catuoric Dicest by the Paulist Writers’ bureau. 
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them. The story spread overnight. 
_ During February and March, Ber- 
nadette saw 18 apparitions at the 
Massabielle grotto. Each day, as the 
story of the continuing apparitions 
spread through the countryside, 
larger crowds gathered to watch as 
the little girl prayed in ecstasy before 
the grotto. 

The Lady asked for three things, 
said Bernadette: unceasing prayer, 
processions to the grotto, and a chap- 
el. 

At the insistent urging of her pas- 
tor, Abbé Peyramale, Bernadette 
asked the Lady her name. “I am the 
Immaculate Conception,” was the 
reply. Bernadette had no idea what 
this meant until it was explained to 
her that this title honored the con- 
ception of Mary free from the stain 
of original sin. Only four years ear- 
lier, in 1854, Pope Pius IX had sol- 
emnly defined the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Most of the townspeople quickly 
accepted the story of the visions as 
true, and regarded Bernadette as a 
specially chosen instrument of God. 
The reaction of the city officials was 
quite different. In a series of ques- 
tionings the commissioner of police 





tried, with threats and trickery, to 
get Bernadette to contradict her 
story. He failed. 

For four years the Church re- 
mained silent about the apparitions. 
During this time, however, a com- 
mission appointed by the Bishop of 
Tarbes diocese, wherein Lourdes lies, 
drew up an objective report. A re- 
cently discovered letter, which the 
Abbé Peyramale wrote less than a 
month after the first apparition, 
shows that Bernadette’s sincerity had 
deeply impressed him. He personal- 
ly believed in the visions. His gruff 
attitude toward his remarkable little 
parishioner was the result of com- 
mendable prudence rather than of 
any antipathy toward her. 

In January, 1862, the bishop of 
the diocese published a decree con- 
cerning the apparitions. It stated 
that “Mary the Immaculate, Mother 
of God, did in reality appear to Ber- 
nadette Soubirous on February 11, 
1858, and on certain subsequent oc- 
casions, to the number 18 in all, in 
the grotto of Massabielle near the 
town of Lourdes. The faithful are 


* justified believing it certain.” Ber- 


nadette died 17 years later in a con- 
vent in the town of Nevers. She was 
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36 years old and had been a member 
of the Sisters of Charity of Nevers 
for 12 years. She retained her sim- 
plicity and sincerity throughout her 
life, completely unaffected by her 
fame. She lived and died as a true 
saint, and was canonized in 1933. 

During the apparition of Feb. 25, 
Mary told Bernadette to drink from 
“the spring.” Since there was no 
spring nearby, the girl started toward 
the river. Promptly she was called 
back and directed to dig in the dry 
earth of the grotto floor. From the 
shallow depression which she dug, a 
stream of water soon began to flow. 
By the following day the spring was 
producing at the rate of 25,000 gal- 
lons of water every 24 hours. 

Until then, the only testimony for 
the truth of the visions had been the 
ecstasies and sincerity of Bernadette 
herself. Now the appearance of a 
miraculous spring and the astound- 
ing cures that began to take place at 
the grotto provided visible proof to 
all who sought it that God was in- 
deed looking upon Lourdes with spe- 
cial favor. 

The blind of Lourdes suddenly be- 
gan to see, the lame to walk, and the 
near dead to return to full and vig- 
orous life. A quarryman, whose eye 
had been injured in a blasting opera- 
tion 20 years earlier, began to see 
perfectly through the injured eye 
after he washed it with water from 
the spring. A woman regained per- 
fect use of a hand which had been 
paralyzed for ten vears. 


An 18-month-old child in Lourdes, 


Louis-Justin Beauhohorts, was suffer- 
ing from a combination of paralysis, 
convulsions, and fever. One day the 
doctor told the distraught parents 
that the child would die in a few 
hours. One of the Beauhohorts’ 
neighbors began the sorry task of 
sewing a shroud in which the child 
would soon be buried. While her as- 
tonished husband looked on, the 
child’s mother took Louis-Justin from 
his bed, wrapped him in her apron, 
and fled to the grotto. 

Into the icy waters from the spring 
the mother lowered her dying child. 
The next morning Louis-Justin 
walked. He was in perfect health. 
In 1933, at the ceremony for the 
canonization of Bernadette at Rome, 
Louis-Justin Beauhohorts was one of 
the honored guests. He was 77 years 
old. 

From Belgium came Joachime De- 
hant seeking a cure. Her ulcerated 
right leg was rigid and wholly use- 
less. Some of the muscles had al- 
ready been destroyed by the infec- 
tion. She had to be carried to the 
grotto. When she returned soon aft- 
erward to Belgium she alighted from 
the train and walked to her home. 
Her leg was completely cured. Ex- 
cept for a normal scar, not a trace 
of the wound remained. So great was 
her gratitude for her cure that she 
returned to Lourdes 45 times on pil- 
grimages of thanksgiving. 

In 1885 Dr. St. Maclou came to 
Lourdes. It occurred to him that the 
validity of true cures could be better 
established and the possibility of fak- 
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ery more easily avoided if a medical 
man, entrusted with the sole task of 
examining al] alleged cures, were to 
remain at the shrine. 

Dr. St. Maclou himself remained 
at Lourdes till his death, examining 
the sick and the cured and recording 
the results of his work. From this 
modest beginning has come the pres- 
ent-day Lourdes Medical bureau, 
which is officially responsible for the 
examination of cures on the very day 
they occur. Each patient must un- 
dergo such an intense examination 
that any natural explanation for his 
cure must eventually come to light. 

The bureau is composed of a pres- 
ident and whatever number of doc- 
tors come to Lourdes each year to 
sign the bureau’s register and take 
part in its work. Approximately 1,500 
doctors took part in the examinations 
and discussions in a typical year. 

Each doctor has free access to all 
evidence and records. The doctors 
are not merely a group of devout 
Catholics seeking some visible evi- 
dence for the truth of their faith. 
Among their ranks are Jews, Mos- 
lems, Buddhists, Hindus, and Prot- 
estants of every denomination. 

Some come already convinced that 
the cures are valid and beyond the 
explanation of science. Others come 
from motives of skepticism and dis- 
belief. All come because their pro- 
fession binds them to help in the 
alleviation of human suffering, and 
they wish personally to discover 
the significance of the wonders of 
Lourdes in relation to this great 


work of mercy each is performing. 

When an apparent cure takes 
place, the doctors present at the bu- 
reau immediately examine the pa- 
tient. Then a discussion is held to 
determine three things: was the pa- 
tient really ill; did a cure actually 
take place; can this cure be explained 
naturally? Of great importance in 
these discussions are the medical 
records of the patient’s condition be- 
fore coming to Lourdes. If such rec- 
ords are unavailable the case is not | 
even considered. 

After one year, under the constant 
observation of a physician, the pa- 
tient is recalled to Lourdes for anoth- 
er examination much more detailed 
and rigorous than the first. The doc- 
tors who complete this investigation 
risk their professional reputations on 
the decision they reach. They must 
answer the final question: “Is there 
any possible medical explanation of 
this cure? In the present state of sci- 
ence, can any natural or scientific ex- 
planation be given?” If their answer 
is No, implying that only a super- 
natural cause can explain the cure, 
the case is then referred to the Medi- 
cal commission in Paris for further 
study, 

One of the famous doctors who 
came to Lourdes was Alexis Carrel. 
Dr. Carrel, a member of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
won the Nobel Prize in physiology 
and medicine in 1912 for his con- 
tributions to surgery. Carrel was a 
skeptic in the grand manner. He 


believed that the existence of God 
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could not be proved and that the 
idea of miracles was utterly unscien- 
tific. He decided to accept an offer 
to accompany a pilgrimage of the 
sick of Lourdes, that he might study 
the “miraculous cures” with the cold, 
objective precision of a machine. If 
there was any natural explanation 
for the cures he was determined to 
find it. 

One of the most seriously ill pil- 
grims on the train to Lourdes was a 
young girl named Marie Bailly. She 
was in the advanced stages of tuber- 
cular peritonitis. Several days before 
the pilgrimage, a surgeon had re- 
fused to operate on her because he 
considered her condition to be so 
serious that she could not possibly 
survive an operation. 

Several times during the trip Dr. 
Carrel had to give morphine injec- 
tions to Marie, who suffered ago- 
nizingly from the continual starts 
and stops of the train. At Lourdes he 
had an opportunity to examine many 
of the sick before they were taken to 
the grotto. One was Marie Bailly. 
She was the very picture of death. 
Her abdomen was frightfully dis- 
tended, her legs swollen, and her 
heartbeat as weak as her pulse was 
fast. Carrel told another doctor that 
if this woman were cured he would 
be ready to believe anything. “Death 
is very near” was his opinion. 

That afternoon as Dr. Carrel 
passed among the sick at the grotto 
he suddenly stopped and stared at 
Marie. Her drawn face seemed to 
have changed. He took her pulse. It 





was slower than before. and there 
was an unmistakable change in her 
general appearance. Suddenly, be- 
fore his dumbfounded eyes, her dis- 
tended abdomen flattened out and 
returned to normal. Carrel left the 
grotto hurriedly, in a daze of con- 
fused thoughts and feelings. 

After carefully examining Marie 
later that day he said, “There could 
be no doubt whatever that the girl 
was cured. It was both frightening 
and wonderful to see life come pour- 
ing back into an organism almost to- 
tally destroyed by years of illness. 
Here was an indisputable fact, im- 
possible to reconcile with science. A 
dying girl had recovered.” Alexis 
Carrel came to Lourdes as a skeptic. 
What he saw there with his own 
eyes forced him to admit the fact of 
miracles and to believe in the God 
who alone could be responsible for 
them. 

The Medical commission in Paris 
provides a double check on all cures 
which have successfully passed the 
examinations of the Lourdes Medi- 
cal bureau. Everything bearing on 
the case at hand is exhaustively 
studied by the commission. If they 
reach the same conclusion as the 
Medical bureau, the case is turned 
over to the bishop of the diocese in 
which the cured person resides. A 
recommendation goes with it that a 
canonical commission investigate the 
case for the possibility of declaring 
it a miraculous cure. 

Before the Church recognizes a 
cure as miraculous, a canonical com- 
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mission subjects the case to an ex- 
tremely exacting inquiry. Two of the 
five commission members must be 
specialists in the disease in question. 
Pope Benedict XIV listed seven 
marks of a miraculous cure. The 
commission must find each of these 
seven characteristics in a cure be- 
fore it can be declared miraculous. 
Among these characteristics are: the 
cure must be instantaneous; it must 
be perfect; there must be no relapse. 
Many cures, the supernatural ori- 
gin of which was accepted by all the 
doctors of the Medical bureau and 
Medical commission, have been re- 
jected by the canonical commissions 
because they failed to fulfill perfectly 
just one of the exacting require- 
ments. In the 100 years of the 
shrine’s existence the Church has 
declared miraculous only 51 cures. 
No cure is even considered by the 
Medical bureau if the vanished ill- 
ness was suspected of being the re- 
sult of nervous or psychic disorders. 
Only those cures which involve 
some organic change, such as the 
regeneration of tissue, or the joining 
of fractured bones, are studied. In 
answer to those who would attribute 
the cures to a psychological state 
brought on by the atmosphere of con- 
stant prayer and intense faith which 
surrounds the sick at the shrine, 
Ruth Cranston, a Protestant whose 
recent book The Miracle of Lourdes 
became a best seller, says, “These are 
contributing conditions—but none of 
them can be a cause. No one of them 
can create new bone or tissue instan- 


taneously. That, Catholics say, can 
be done only by a divine Creator, 
God.” 

Only a minute fraction of the 
30,000 and more sick who make the 
trip to Lourdes each year receive the 
blessing of a physical cure. But what | 
of those who are not cured? Some 
may go away disappointed and bitter. 
But for the vast majority, a change 
takes place which, because it affects 
their souls, is of much greater and 
more permanent value than any 
physical cure. 

To understand this fact one must 
remember that Lourdes is not pri- 
marily a place for the healing of the 
sick. The Blessed Virgin never once 
mentioned to Bernadette that she 
wished people to come there for 
cures. She asked that they come to 
pray and do penance. Lourdes, be- 
fore anything else, is a place of 
prayer. 

One cannot soon forget the sight 
of the humble figures kneeling for 
hours on the concrete pavement be- 
fore the grotto. Many pray with arms 
outstretched, combining prayer and 
penance in one act. None of the 
three churches of the triple basilica 
is ever empty, and the confessionals 
are constantly busy. Endless streams 
of pilgrims follow the path up the 
side of the hill beside the basili- 
ca. Here, as they meditate before 
life-sized stations of the cross, the 
thought of the redeeming sufferings 
of Christ crowd out remembrance of 
their own personal trials. 

Each evening one of the greatest 
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spectacles in the world, the candle- 
light procession, unfolds before the 
basilica. Nearly every visitor who is 
able to walk turns out for this great 
evening prayer of Lourdes. After 
sunset, thousands of people, each 
holding a small candle and singing 
the simple but beautiful Lourdes 
hymn, begin to move in slow and or- 
derly procession. From the grotto to 
the front of the brightly illuminated 
basilica, down one side of the espla- 
nade, past the gate at the far end of 
the grounds, and back up the other 
side, the half-mile-long serpent of 
flame wends its way. When the last 
segment of the procession has taken 
its place in the square before the ba- 
silica all unite their voices again to 
sing the Credo. 

When the sick arrive at Lourdes 
they are placed in the very center of 
this continual, overpowering surge 
of faith and devotion. It is no won- 
der then that many of them experi- 
ence a profound change in their at- 
titude toward their sufferings. There 
are many stories of patients praying 
that their cures be overlooked in fa- 
vor of someone else whose sufferings 
are worse than theirs. Hearts expand 
at Lourdes, and they find new 


strength to bear their sufferings if 
that is what God wants. 

Pierre Vrahnos, an agnostic and 
near atheist, became seriously ill 
with a nerve injury in his back. For 
two years he appealed to every spe- 
cialist and clinic in this country, try- 
ing to find a cure. Finally he con- 
sented to his wife’s suggestion to go 
to Lourdes. Pierre stayed at Lourdes 
for a year and died shortly after in a 
hospital in Toulouse. He received 
no physical cure. But the whole pur- 
pose of his life was totally changed. 
He offered his life to God that a 
small boy might be cured of cancer. 
Pierre was received into the Church: 
a convinced and fervent believer. He 
died satisfied and at peace. 

This centennial year will. be re- 
membered as the greatest in the 
shrine’s history. Before the year ends, 
10 million people will have visited 
Lourdes, more than all in the last 
five years combined. The countless 
hotels and pensions of the village 
will have been continually filled to 
overflowing. To help accommodate 
the religious needs of this vast throng 
of pilgrims a new underground ba- 
silica, which holds 20,000 people, 
will be dedicated March 25. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


A Texas lad rushed home from kindergarten and insisted that his mother buy him 
a set of pistols, holsters, and gun belt. 
“Why, whatever for, dear?” mother asked. “You’re not going to tell me you 
need them for school?” 
“Yes, I do,” he asserted. “Teacher said tomorrow she’s going to teach us to 


draw.” 


Minneapolis Tribune (5 Dec. ’57). 








By Charles Oxton 
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Man Against the Slums 


A Chicago priest revives the 
spirit of a dying community 


ATHER JoHN Quinn Corcor- 

AN is a tall, young, prema- 

turely gray priest. When he 

shakes your hand, you are surprised 
at the strength of hie grip. And when 
Father Corcoran speaks, you listen. 
Three years ago, in the sprawling 
Garfield Park section of Chicago’s 
teeming West Side, Father Corcoran 
spoke out from a heart appalled at 
living conditions in the neighbor- 


hood surrounding St. Mel’s parish, 


where he was curate. Because he 
spoke as he did, and because he 
roused others to action, Father Cor- 
coran was honored last April by the 
American Traditions project of the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Re- 
public for his “courage and good 
sense . . . in keeping bright our tra- 
ditions of freedom and justice.” 

The program he inspired is now a 
recommended approach to the prob- 
lem of slum blight all over the coun- 
try. It has been ‘called by Msgr. John 
O'Grady, secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities 
and a government housing advisor, 
“perhaps the best slum-prevention 
program in the U.S.” 


In 1954, when Father Corcoran 
first took what one of his friends 
called “aggressive retaliatory action,” 
he had no ammunition but his deep- 
ly rooted conviction that all people 
have a right to live as human beings. 
To his sorrow and mounting indig- 
nation, the men, women, and chil- 
dren of his neighborhood were slow- 
ly being reduced to living conditions 
that were anything but human. 

The 200-block area embracing the 
Garfield Park-Austin section had 
once been a neighborhood of quiet, 
well-kept homes and respectable citi- 
zens. There had been comparatively 
little crime and delinquency among 
a population, largely Irish, whose 
fathers and grandfathers Had worked 
in the Northwestern railroad’s yards 
and shops. Now the whole neighbor- 
hood was deteriorating into a gigan- 
tic, criminal-infested slum. 

Speculators were buying buildings 
intended to house two, three, or at 
the most four families and were con- 
verting them illegally into squalid 
dwellings for as many as 15 family 
groups each. Fine properties once 
occupied by decent citizens were be- 


*Columbia Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. February, 1958. @ 1957, and reprinted with permission. 
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THE WEEDED GARDEN 


To say that the Church has a 
mission in the temporal order is 
not to defend what is called 
“clericalism.” It is simply to say 
that the virtualities of Christian 
faith are not exhausted by per- 
sonal piety... . They demand 
positive action to establish and 
secure such institutions in the 
temporal order as will be favor- 
able to the growth of the seed of 
eternal life planted in Baptism. 

From an address to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and 

Social Science by John Court- 

ney Murray, S.J. (1948). 


ing haphazardly cut up into sordid 
rooming houses where brawling tran- 
sients quickly congregated. Good 
buildings were being allowed to de- 
teriorate; absentee landlords seemed 
interested only in rentals. 

There were cases of as many as 
40 people living in a house converted 
from a two-flat dwelling. There were 
instances of three and four families 
living in a small basement, with only 
a couple of cots for furniture and no 
toilet facilities. 

Distraught mothers and fathers, 
alarmed at the mounting crime that 
grew out of these conditions, would 
come up to Father Corcoran in the 
street and say, “Father, this neigh- 
borhood isn’t safe for our children 
any more. What are we going to do?” 
Reputable merchants who had grown 
up with the area would buttonhole 
him and tell him sadly, “Father, I 


don’t want to move, but if things 
keep going the way they are I'll have 
to.” 

“The entire structure of family 
and community life which had 
once been the neighborhood's pride,” 
Father Corcoran recalls, “seemed 
doomed.” 

On a blistering hot Sunday in 
July, 1954, Father Corcoran trans- 
lated his indignation into construc- 
tive action. He asked for and got 
permission to speak at each of the 11 
Masses which St. Mel’s regularly 
schedules to accommodate its 7,500 
families, the largest parochial con- 
gregation in the U.S., if not in the 
world. 

Father Corcoran bluntly outlined 
the situation. He reminded his listen- 
ers of their obligations to themselves 
and to their community. He pulled 
no punches in showing the connec- 
tion between substandard living con- 
ditions and crime. He exhorted his 
hearers to realize the need to restore 
a wholesome environment in place 
of a disease-ridden “jungle.” 

“It is our responsibility,” he con- 
cluded. “We and we alone have got 
to make our neighborhood a desir- 
able place to live and work in, to 
raise our children, and worship 
God.” 

Later, with even more vehemence, 
he told groups of local businessmen, 
clergymen, pra presidents, city off- 
cials, and labor leaders representing 
the district’s 75,000-plus inhabitants, 
“Anyone who is a menace to our 
community is going to get hurt; he’s 
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going to be made to toe the mark.” 
In the beginning, not everyone to 
whom Father Corcoran talked was 
sold on the idea of a gigantic pro- 
gram of self-help. Many thought he 
was wasting his time. Typical com- 
ment was, “The neighborhood 
shot, Father. Why bother yourself?” 
Father Corcoran’s reply was 
prompt and, as the Ford Foundation 
citation put it, “courageous, in the 


best American tradition.” 
He was then only 35. He had been 
Mel’s almost six years, since 


at St. 
1948. 

Father Corcoran’s parents were 
middle-class Chicagoans; and John 
passed his boyhood in the city. When 
he was going to Quigley Preparatory 
school, the family moved to the sub- 
urbs, but they never lost touch with 
their former surroundings. Only 
when John decided to become a 
priest was there any reason to think 
the link with the past would be 
broken. As a priest, he might have 
been sent anywhere in the sprawling 
Chicago archdiocese. Prov Bs Ma 
in the light of what was to follow, he 
was assigned ' ‘next door to home,” at 
St. Mel’s. 

Secure in the knowledge that he 
knew the real temper of the neigh- 
borhood, he sought the help of every 
civic, religious, and patriotic organi- 
zation he thought would make com- 
mon cause with him. The Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, Knights of 
Columbus, Eastern Star, B’nai B'rith, 
Lions, Moose, Kiwanis—these and 
many other fraternal and benevolent 


societies responded. Three Catholic 
pastors, 12 Protestant ministers, and 
12 Jewish rabbis agreed to serve as a 
board of directors. 

A comprehensive program of ac- 
tion was approved. It included four 
basic objectives: to combat juvenile 
delinquency; to correct housing ‘and 
health violations; to eliminate condi- 
tions that breed crime and social dis- 
order; to provide a clearing house for 
information on civic and community 
affairs. 

Later, these four primary goals 
were expanded to a total of 25 speci- 
fic activities, spelling out in detail 
the responsibilities cach interested 
homeowner, businessman, and _par- 
ent was expected to assume. Last of 
the list of 25 objectives, but first from 
an organizational standpoint, was 
establishment of a central neighbor- 
hood ofhce. Timothy J. Tuomey ,a 
vouthful 2nd World War veteran 
and a graduate of Loyola university, 
was elected chairman. 

In September, 1954, the first issue 
of the Garfield Park West neighbor- 
hood news bulletin appeared on the 
streets. Among other things it called 
on every “tenant, homeowner, occu- 
pier, or Owner of business property 
or institutional building” to attend a 
mass meeting “to register your pro- 
test against disease- “breeding Skid 
Row cnalinians that have infiliveced 
a neighborhood once regarded as the 
Garden Spot of America.” 

On Sept. 28, at Keyman’s hall on 
W. Madison St., Father Corcoran ap- 
peared on the platform with other 
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members of the board and a newly 
formed community council. Among 
members of the council were the 
Revd. Walter S. Pond of St. Barna- 
bas Episcopal church, Msgr. Wil- 
liam J. Gorman of Resurrection par- 
ish, Mrs. Samuel M. Cohen of B’nai 
B'rith, and Mrs. Jack Neimark of the 
Sumner district PTA. 

“We can do something about the 
situation,” Father Corcoran declared, 
“provided enough of us make it 
our personal concern.” Membership 
dues of $2 a year were proposed to 
help pay for office space, printing 
and distribution of literature, use of 
telephones, and incidentals. Volun- 
teers were urged to spearhead the 
campaign as block captains. 

The combination of Father Cor- 
coran’s eloquence and the support of 
other community leaders (including 
James C. Downs, Jr., Chicago hous- 
ing coordinator) produced electrify- 
ing results. In what has been called 
“the historic 30 days,” 150 block cap- 
tains rang doorbells, pleading, cajol- 
ing, and, in some cases, actually 
shaming individuals to sign up for 
the fight. More than 3,000 families 
put their names on the dotted line at 
$2 a family. The Garfield Park West 
council became the largest slum- 
fighting organization in the US., 
and the battle, as chairman Tuomey 
expressed it, “became a fight to the 
finish.” 

Act 2 of Father Corcoran’s “aggres- 
sive retaliatory action” was to prove 
considerably tougher than Act 1, as 
Father Corcoran himself anticipated. 


Back at St. Mel’s he went about his 
duties; in his few spare moments he 
planned, advised, and prepared for 
the future. Like any good general, he 
was hopeful but not overconfident. 
He suspected that not every home- 
owner or businessman would re- 
spond wholeheartedly, even under 
pressure. 

Events proved that he was right. 
Many of the residents were reluctant 
to cooperate in correcting housing 
and sanitary violations, especially 
when such cooperation dug deep 
into their pocketbooks. Some were 
downright belligerent. 

“We may not have taken our lives 
in our hands when we made our 
rounds,” ‘Tuomey remembers, “but 
we certainly took a good slice of our 
health. We had things thrown at us. 
Garbage was dumped out of win- 
dows when we went by. We were 
threatened with both immediate and 
future bodily harm. Sometimes I felt 
as if I were back in the navy with my 
underwater demolition team, dodg- 
ing fish and submerged mines.” 

At times, almost everyone but 
Father Corcoran got discouraged. 
But the volunteers, taking their cue 
from him, refused to give up. 

In a matter of months 150 new 
homes were built, and 400 older 
dwellings were rebuilt or repaired. 
The city of Chicago gave top priority 
for new street lights, curbs, and 
sidewalks. Newspapers covering the 
project called it “a crusade” charac- 
terized by a “spectacular display of 
good citizenship.” Headlines such as 
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“City Council Gets Garfield Park 
West Housing Code Today,” “Pool 
Hall Owner Gets Fine For Contri- 
buting to Delinquency of Minors,” 
“Garfield Kids Take Part in An- 
nual Chicago Spring Housecleaning 
Campaign” began to appear. 

In October, 1956, almost two years 
to the day after the first mass meet- 
ing, Chicago Daily News columnist 
Tony Weitzel told his readers, “In 
less than a week the Garfield Park 
West council passes its second mile- 
stone. I mention this because next 
Wednesday they will be holding 
their second annual $100-a-plate 
Gold Dome banquet. There won't 
be any Broadway or Hollywood stars 
.. . just the spectacular vision of a 
big chunk of Chicago that believes 
in its future.” 

Father Corcoran is no longer on 
the scene of his magnificent achieve- 
ment. In a routine ecclesiastical re- 
assignment, he has been transferred 
to St. Tarcissus parish on the other 


ei 


Camel: horse designed by a committee. 
Sports Illustrated 


Purgatory: hospital of heaven. 
Peter McPartland 


Popcorn having tantrums. Sister Leonita 


side of town. His duties leave him 
little time to keep abreast of every 
new development in his former 
“ward.” Bui he tries to keep up to 
date by telephone. 

His current interest is in an all- 
out drive by the Garfield Park West 
Community council to have the Uni- 
versity of Illinois relocate its Chicago 
campus in the Garfield area. This 
project, along with frequent check- 
ing with Chairman Tuomey and oth- 
er Garfield officials on plans to keep 
the reclaimed neighborhood ship- 
shape, occupies much of his leisure 
time. 

Recently, when Tim Tuomey, 
now permanent director of the com- 
munity council, presented Father 
Corcoran with the American Tradi- 
tions award on behalf of the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the 
Republic, he told the priest, “Father, 
you achieved the effect you wanted. 
You succeeded in making us believe 
in ourselves.” 


Saturday awoke like a day that had had 
a good night's sleep. Herb Caen 


Endless acres of afternoon. 
Tennessee Ernie Ford 


Curdled up with a good mystery. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


Fire slowly retiring for the night. 
David Raymond 


He thinks the world is his sputnik. 
Dorothy Kilgallen 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication, Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 














I wAs A CHAPLAIN in Malta with 
the raF during the 2nd World War. 


Among my friends was a non-Catho- 


lic sergeant, who once asked me to 
show him around our Carmelite con- 
vent and church. 

It happened that he called on Nov. 
2, All Souls’ day. The church was 
draped in black, the altars were bare, 
and in the middle of the church was 
the customary catafalque with four 
large candlesticks. At the end of the 
service the bewildered sergeant asked, 
“Does your religion try to scare peo- 
ple?” 

I tried to explain to him the mean- 
ing of the service with its note of sor- 
row. It was in vain; he could not un- 
derstand. 

At last, as if vaguely inspired, I 
said, “Promise me to come again on 
Christmas eve, at midnight.” He 
promised. 

He kept his promise. He found the 
church clad in rich red tapestry; the 
altars gorgeous with silver, lights, and 
white flowers. After Mass, the ser- 
geant again approached me, this time 
smiling, and told me, “This night was 
really lovely.” I explained to him that 





Beto tits c is Versa 


on Christmas the Church is happy 
and invites its children to rejoice. 

He replied, “A religion that so won- 
derfully helps us to think of both the 
dead and the living, to be sad with 
the mournful and to rejoice with the 
happy, must be the right one. I would 
like to know more about it.” 

I instructed him, and within a few 
weeks he was baptized; later on he 
died during an air attack. Thus did 
the liturgy lead a soul to eternal light. 

Edward M. Vella, O. Carm. 


MarriscE has often been the oc- 
casion for conversion; but it was my 
refusal of a marriage proposal that 
brought about my entrance into the 
Church, a long-delayed entrance. 

Ted was truly everything any girl 
could ask for as a lifetime partner; 
yet I said No to him because he was 
a Catholic. He went out of my life, 
but not before leaving with me some 
Knights of Columbus pamphlets. 

Eventually, I fell in love with and 
married Bill, a member of my own 
church. The pamphlets were stored 
away; but somehow they always 
seemed to pop up at housecleaning 
times, and each time I'd find myself 
rereading them. 

The impact of the truth of their 
contents grew upon me. Finally, I 
could resist no longer. I asked the lo- 
cal priest for instructions. On May 23, 
1952, our two children and I were 
baptized in St. Patrick’s church 
North Platte, Neb. 

Bill is still a Protestant, but I know 
that the faith has enriched our mar- 
riage. I feel sure that he, too, will 
someday receive the gift of the faith. 

Mrs. Bill Stephenson. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 


paid on publication, 


Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor 


returned.] 
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By Will Herberg 


Condensed from ‘‘America” 
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Religious Schools A\re 


Pp ublic | nstitutions 


They are just as much a part of the 
American Way as public schools, 


and just as necessary 


ss 


| HE PUBLIC SCHOOL is under 
TD heavy fire for its unaccount- 

____| able “religionlessness.” Re- 
ligion is emphatically part of the 
American Way today. Americans are 
identifying themselves with religion 
more widely and more readily than 
they have done for decades. 

Protestants and Jews are establish- 
ing religious schools in significant 
numbers. The parochial school is no 
longer something for all decent citi- 
zens to shudder at as subversive and 
un-American. Religiously concerned 
non-Catholics are beginning to re- 
gard it with growing interest. 

It is time to ask what place religion 
should have in public education and 
whether public-education support 
should. go to parochial and other re- 
ligious schools. 

The philosophy of public educa- 
tion in the U.S. and in Great Britain 
differs from that of continental Eu- 
rope. The difference is instructive. 
In Britain and America, the govern- 


ment engages in public education as 
the only way to provide educational 
opportunities for the mass of the 
people. 

Continental liberalism looks on 
education as a “natural” and intrinsic 
activity of the state, designed pri- 
marily to inculcate a common doc- 
trine and create a uniform mentality 
among the citizens. From this point 
of view, private individuals and non- 
state institutions (churches, for ex- 
ample) really have no business in 
the field of education. This doctrine 
is obviously totalitarian in philoso- 
phy and direction. 

The Catholic parochial school in 


this country came into being as part 





Will Herberg is professor of Judaic 
studies and social philosophy at 
Drew university, N.J. He is author 
of “Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An Es- 
say in American Religious Sociol- 
ogy,’ and editor of “The Writings of 
Martin Buber.” 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. Nov. 18, 1957. © 1957 by the America Press, and 
reprinted with permission. 
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of the Catholic immigrant’s response 
to American conditions. The “non- 
sectarian” public schools to which 
Catholic parents were compelled to 
send their children in the latter half 
of the 19th century were, to all in- 
tents and purposes, Protestant “paro- 
chial” schools. Obviously, no believ- 
ing Catholic parent could send his 
child to such a school without vio- 
lating his religious conscience. Pa- 
rochial schools were built to keep 
Catholic children in the faith of their 
fathers. 

When, in the 20th century, the 
schools became secularistic rather 
than Protestant, and religion was, at 
least officially, excluded from public 
education, the need for the parochial 
school became even more urgent. 
Education from which religion is 
eliminated, Catholics have always 
believed, is not simply education 
without religion; it is education 
based on the counterreligion of secu- 
larism. Secularism may be defined as 
the theory and practice of human 
life conceived of as self-sufficient and 
unrelated to God. 

Protestants and Jews in increasing 
numbers are looking on religionless 
education as utterly impossible. They 
are beginning to look to the religious 
school as the only way out of an in- 
tolerable situation. 

Certainly the parent is entitled to 
set up schools to give his children 
the kind of education that accords 
with his religious convictions; and it 
seems to me that he is also entitled to 
public aid in doing so. Here we come 


upon the touchiest aspect of the 
problem, and a dispassionate exam- 
ination of the issue would appear to 
be as difficult as it is necessary. 

Parochial schools are, in fact, pub- 
lic institutions, even though they are 
not governmentally sponsored and 
operated. They perform a true public 
function, supplying large numbers 
of children with an education that is 
everywhere taken as the equivalent 
of the education given in the public 
schools. They have full public recog- 
nition as educational agencies; their 
credits, diplomas, and certificates 
have exactly the same validity as 
those issued by governmental estab- 
lishments. 

Since they are thus publicly recog- 
nized educational institutions, per- 
forming a public educational service, 
why should they not receive public 
support? Catholic parents, and many 
Protestant and Jewish parents as 
well, who send their children to re- 
ligious schools of their own choosing, 
cannot but feel the injustice inflicted 
upon them when public assistance is 
refused to the institutions they build 
for the performance of an acknowl- 
edged-public service. 

In other democratic countries, al- 
most without exception, religious 
schools meeting the set requirements 
are given public support as public 
institutions. But would that be possi- 
ble in the U.S.? Is not such public 
support to religious schools forbid- 
den by the “separation of church and 
state” under the Ist Amendment? 

This principle of the “separation 
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When a storm of protest arose, 
school officials of Delaware town- 

| ship, N.J., rescinded an order 

| banning all Nativity pageants in 

| the public school. Their earlier 
ruling followed complaints by 
three parents that such pageants 
violated the policy of separation 
of church and state. This dispute 
is the latest of a series of similar 
nature that has beset New Jersey 
during the last year. 


Oe | 


of church and state” is the slogan 
under which secularists, whose pur- 
pose it is to evict religion from all 
areas of public life, have been able 
to establish an ideological predom- 
inance over large sections of the 
American people, even over many 
who sincerely regard themselves as 
religious. 

We leave to the proper authorities 
the precise interpretation of the Ist 
Amendment and of the varying Su- 
preme Court decisions relating to it. 
It is, however, simply a matter of fact 
that neither in the minds of the 
Founding Fathers, nor in the think- 
ing of the American people through 
the 19th and into the 20th century, 
did the doctrine of the 1st Amend- 
ment ever imply an ironclad ban 
forbidding the government to take 
account of religion or to support its 
activities. Nor does the practice of the 
government today recognize such a 
ban. 

The federal government has for 


many decades been selecting, com- 
missioning, and paying religious 
functionaries to carry on religious 
work, to wit, chaplains in the armed 
forces; and the states are doing the 
same in the matter of chaplains in 
prisons and other public institutions. 
The federal government pays the tu- 
ition and expenses not only of stu- 
dents in church-related colleges, but 
even of theological students in eccle- 
siastical seminaries—under the GI 
Bill of Rights, where money follows 
the student wherever he goes. The 
federal government imposes compul- 
sory chapel attendance on the men 
at West Point, Annapolis, and the 
Air Academy. 

This list of breaches in the “high 
and impregnable wall of separation 
between church and state,” allegedly 
implied in the 1st Amendment, could 
be lengthened, but the point is al- 
ready clear. Were each of these cases 
put in the abstract—the government 
financing religious indoctrination, 
seminary study, and so on — most 
Americans would be shocked and 
outraged; but confront them with 
the concrete cases, and they are hard- 
ly aware that anything relating to 
the “separation of church and state” 
is involved. Whatever they may 
think of the general principle, the 
actual practices seem to them self- 
evidently right and proper. Just try 
to abolish the chaplaincy (as was 
done in many European. “laic” 
states), or to bar veterans studying 
in church schools from their benefits 


under the GI Bill of Rights on the 
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eround of the “separation of church 
and state,” and see what happens! 

In the mind of the American peo- 
ple, the “separation of church and 
state” does not mean forbidding the 
government to cooperate with re- 
ligion. It does mean, most emphati- 
cally, that cooperation must not in- 
volve interference in the inner affairs 
of the churches, and that the gov- 
ernment may not play favorites 
among the various religious groups 
(in effect, among the “three great 
faiths,” Protestantism, Catholicism, 
and Judaism). And the government 
must not go “too far” in its assistance 
to religion, even on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

How far is “too far”? No abstract 
answer is possible: “too far” means 
farther than, in the particular situ- 
ation, public opinion thinks it right 
and proper to go. What public opin- 
ion thinks right and proper changes 
with time, place, and circumstance, 
and cannot be gauged by any gen- 
eral formula. 

Public opinion thinks it is al] right 
to appoint and pay chaplains in the 
armed forces, but not religious teach- 
ers in the schools. Public opinion 
thinks it is all right that money 
should follow the student to what- 
ever (approved) school he chooses 
if he is a veteran, but not if he is a 
nonveteran. And so on. There is no 
principle by which one can distin- 
guish what is right and proper in 
the public mind from what is shock- 
ing and improper; it is largely a 
matter of prejudice, tradition, con- 


flicting group interests, and the mo- 
mentary constellation of forces. But 
so is all public opinion and demo- 
cratic politics. 

It is precisely this ill-defined 
vagueness that makes our kind of 
democracy a livable system free from 
the suffocating uniformitarianism of 
the ideology-dominated state. To live 
in a democracy, we must learn to 
live with, and even to try to under- 
stand, the caprices of public opinion, 
however lacking in principle they 
may appear to be. 

That is why, though I fully recog- 
nize the justice in principle of the 
Catholic claim to public support of 
parochial schools, even to the point 
of contributing to the tuition of pu- 
pils and the salaries of teachers, I 
would certainly not think it advis- 
able to press such claims at present 
or in the foreseeable future. It does 
no good to point to the example of 
certain European countries, or cer- 
tain provinces in Canada, where 
such things are done without any 
appreciable loss in democracy or free- 


dom of religion; they are not Ameri- 


ca, where historical prejudice is de- 
cisive. 

The possibilities are great if the 
limits are recognized. Allowing for 
local variations, it may, I think, be 
said that public opinion today con- 
cedes the propriety of extending vari- 
ous forms of auxiliary aid, or fringe 
benefits, such as school lunches and 
health services, bus transportation 
and textbooks, to nonpublic schools 
on a par with public schools. In this 
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area a better balance of justice may 
be attained, though not without a 
struggle. 

Even more difficult, though offer- 
ing good prospects of success, will be 
the struggle to obtain equal treat- 
ment for religious schools under 
whatever federal school-aid legisla- 
tion comes to be enacted. 

The public school needs compe- 
tition for its own good and for the 
good of American democracy, to 
which an educational monopoly in 
' the hands of the state is utterly ab- 
horrent. The religious school has a 
strong case before. ‘the court of public 
opinion, if only it proves able to pre- 
sent it effectively. 

Actually, the most serious threat 
to the public school is not the private 
or parochial school, but its own dou- 
ble failure in both education and 
religion. 

Parents are deeply perturbed about 
why Johnny can’t read, or write, or 
do almost anything else that used to 
be regarded as schooling: and they 
are deeply perturbed about the elim- 
ination of religion from education. 
Nor is it only Catholics who feel this 
way, but more than ever Protestants 
and Jews as well. “Unless religious 


>—--—--OUR ALL-AMERICA BASKETBALL TEAM——-— 


The Catholic Digest All-America basketball team will be presented in our 
April issue. Arthur Daley, New York Times columnist and Pulitzer Prize 
winner, assisted by a board of prominent coaches, is to make the selections. 
The team will represent our choice of the best among all students playing 
basketball for Catholic colleges; Catholics at non-Catholic colleges are not 


eligible for consideration. 


instruction can be included in the 
program of the public school,” Hen- 
ry P. Van Dusen, president of Union 
Theological seminary, declared not 
long ago, “[Protestant] church lead- 
ers will be driven increasingly to the 
expedient of the church-sponsored 
school.” 

Many people concerned about re- 
ligion have come to the conclusion 
that with the fragmentation of re- 
ligion in this country, the reintro- 
duction of religion into public edu- 
cation in any significant way is no 
longer practicable, or indeed desir- 
able. They are, therefore, fixing all 
their hopes and expectations on the 
religious school. Hence the phenom- 
enal growth of church schools among 
Protestants and “day schools” among 
Jews in recent years. 

The parochial-school issue, despite 
all the frictions and tensions to which 
it gives rise, can no longer be by- 
passed in any realistic assessment of 
the pressing problems of American 
democracy. And the present would 
seem to be the most favorable time 
in many decades for a sober and con- 
structive approach by Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew, united as men of 
faith and as Americans. 


' 











By Loudon S. Wainwright 


Condensed from “Life”’* 








The Disarming 
of Diablo 


It takes lots of nerve to shake 
hands with an atomic bomb 


T WAS PITCH DARK on Yucca 

Flat. The valley was waiting 

for the test atomic blast. “Fif- 

teen seconds to zero time,” the speak- 
ers intoned. 

The countdown began. “Ten, 
nine, eight . . . zero”—and nothing 
happened. The atomic device, called 
Diablo, had not gone off. In its 500- 





foot-high steel eyrie 13 miles north 
of the control point, a silent, thwart- 
ed envelope of nuclear energy still 
awaited release. 

A new, excited voice replaced the 
recording on the loud-speakers. “Mis- 
fire! Misfire! Hold your positions!” 

For only the third time in six years 
of testing at the Nevada proving 
grounds, where more than 50 atomic 
devices have been fired, one of the 
great weapons had not exploded. 

Now it would be somebody’s 
nerve-racking job to see that it did 
not go off unexpectedly. Five brave 
men accomplished it. ‘Two, Walter 
Arnold, 36, and Forrest Fairbrother, 
32, are engineers working for the 
University of California’s Radiation 
laboratory at Livermore. A third, 
Bernard Rubin, 33, is a chemical 
engineer at Livermore. These men 
all worked on Diablo from the time 
of its inception. 

The fourth man, Edmund Tucker, 
37, works for Edgerton, Germeshau- 
sen & Grier, Inc., the firm responsi- 
ble for the instruments that record 
the effects of most of the weapons 
fired by the arc. Tucker’s field job 
is to see that everything is tied in. 

The fifth man was Robert Burton, 
33, a Colorado electrical engineer. 
His firm, the Sandia Corp., is respon- 


sible for the triggering mechanisms, 


*9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. Sept. 16, 1957. © 1957 by Time, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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and Burton does the job manually. 
He surely ranks among the world’s 
most experienced performers of this 
particular act, having armed about 
20 atomic weapons. 

Just a few hours earlier Burton 
had tightened the final connections. 
Fairbrother, Rubin, and Tucker were 
there, too, and had checked over the 
final assembly. (Arnold was back 
at the control point.) Everything 
seemed to be in perfect order. 

During the final minute, one of 
the scientists in the control room 
stared at his instruments in disbelief. 
Suddenly, voltages which should 
have been high were dropping off. 
“It’s not gonna go,” the scientist said, 
his calm voice clearly audible in the 
room. “It’s not gonna go.” 

There in the control room the 
men huddled around Dr. Gerald 
Johnson, a bespectacled physicist. 
Johnson was test director for the 
series of nuclear detonations. 

Johnson’s first thought was for the 
safety of exposed people. Orders 
were given almost immediately for 
evacuation of the observers near the 
control point, but it was decided, 
temporarily at least, to hold the 2,500 
Marines present and a civil-defense 
test group of 17 exactly where they 
were. 

Power had failed to reach the de- 
vice. Now, before anything else was 
done, Diablo would have to be made 
completely harmless. One mistake 
had already been made; the dread 
possibilities of another were clear. 


The disarmers were picked. “The 


choice was completely logical,” re- 
ports Rubin flatly. “We just decided 
how many people we’d need for what 
functions.” 

Fairbrother had gone to check his 
instruments, and when he returned 
Dr. Johnson spoke to him quietly. 
“Forrest, we've decided that you and 
Burton and Barney Rubin will have 
to climb up there and disarm it.” 
Then Johnson asked a question he 
would never have put unless he felt 
that his order was extraordinary. “Is 
that all right with you?” 

Fairbrother looked at Johnson. “If 
I’m going to climb that tower,” he 
said, “I want something to eat first.” 

The climbers would need support 
at the tower base for communications 
and for possible extra help. Tucker 
and Arnold volunteered and were 
accepted. There was no difference in 
danger between their job and the 
job of the climbers. Most likely noth- 
ing would happen. But if the device 
did go off, with the explosive force 
of 10,000 tons of TNT, it would make 
no difference on which end of the 
tower a man happened to be stand- 
ing. 
After a light breakfast, the disarm- 
ing party, accompanied by Drs. John- 
son and Graves and two other scien- 
tists, ieft the control point in three 
cars. It was 7 o'clock. The three cars, 
traveling over 60 mph, sped down 
the single ribbon of asphalt leading 
toward the distant tower. Before the 
men left the control point, they cut 
off all power sent from there. Their 
first destinatien now was a timing 
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and relay substation. At this place 
they would further close off current 
and reconfirm their conviction that 
removal of an elevator winch had 
broken a key connection. 

A blockhouse stood three miles 
from the tower. The instruments 
there indicated that a disconnection 
had prevented the final pulse from 
ever reaching the device. 

The nine men left the blockhouse, 
and squatted in the shade along its 
west wall. Johnson went over the 
whole disarming procedure again 
with the group. Each man’s task was 
very clearly defined. They had the 
necessary instruments and the rope 
for slings. It was too bad they would 
have to climb, but they could not use 
the elevator. Removing the winch 
had caused the trouble; putting it 
back before disarming and then ap- 
plying power along the troublesome 
circuit was out of the question. 

The men rose. It was time to get 
started. One man, Dr. Lewis Fussell, 
was to stay at the blockhouse. John- 
son and two others would return to 
the control point and stand by the 
telephone. 

Dragging rooster tails of dust, the 
two unmarked sedans sped down the 
sparsely graveled road, and stopped 
at the pencil-thin tower. Before the 
dust had settled, the five men piled 
out, three from one car and two from 
the other. Dressed in shorts and sport 
shirts, they looked like vacationers. 
A jack rabbit moved behind an elec- 
trical panel at the base of the tower. 


The men had noticed it the night 


before, after the arming, and Ed- 
mund Tucker now said, “There’s the 
luckiest rabbit in the world.” 

Rope was cut into three short sec- 
tions which were attached as slings 
to three instrument cases. It was 
7:30. The climbing sun gave little 
hint of the brutal heat it would 
throw forth later. On one of the main 
posts of the tower was a telephone 
box; Arnold, a bull-necked man with 
a crew haircut, rapidly dialed a num- 
ber. He said, “We are at the base of 
the tower preparing to go through 
the procedure of disarming. I will 
report progress.” 

The tower ladder was built right 
into the tower; the rungs, a foot 
apart, were more than wide enough 
for easy handholds. ‘The tower struc- 
ture was sheerly vertical, 22 feet 
square at both top and bottom, but 
the ladder ran upward in 25-foot sec- 
tions, and at the end of each section 
was a small, indented landing, big 
enough for a man to stand on before 
starting for the next level. Encircling 
the climbing side of the ladder was 
a welded gridwork which a man fall- 
ing backward could reach for and 
hold. In an endless, sharp-edged rip- 
ple the ladder stretched up into the 
sky, almost as tall as the 39-story 
United Nations building in New 
York. Tucker and Arnold nodded 
brief farewells and Burton started 
up. 

By the time Fairbrother started 
up, Burton was already 50 feet above 
him, on the second landing, and 
Rubin was resting on the landing 
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between. Rubin weighed 196; this 
could be a terrible climb for such a 
heavy man: And though the climb- 
ers had been cautioned that there 
was no hurry—in fact, they believed 
this themselves—there was an im- 
plicit urgency about the job waiting 
at the top, an urgency that would 
keep them straining upward. Arnold 
checked his watch; it was 7:35. He 
dialed the control point and reported 
that all the men were on the ladder. 

At 7:40, on about the 150-foot 
level, the climbers first began to fee! 
fatigue. It was mostly in their arms, 
which grew taut and trembled slight- 
ly. Fairbrother was sharply aware 
that he had been awake for more 
than 24 hours. Rubin, although he 
had suffered from asthma as a child, 
was breathing easily. In the lead, 
Burton concentrated on a cautious 
pace, and rested on each landing 
while the others did the same on 
landings below. But he was careful 
not to rest long enough for the 
mounting fatigue to lull and stiffen 
stretched muscles. Tucker and Ar- 
nold called up encouragingly from 
the ground. 

After a period of worsening strain, 
the exertion had become almost me- 
chanical. It seemed to take no effort 
of will to keep up the rhythm: up 25 
steps, then rest, then up another 25. 
The sun had risen perceptibly at 
their sweating backs and cast west- 
ward an elongated tower shadow. 
Burton tracked the progress of the 
climb on the shadow. 

Fairbrother thought momentarily 


about his wife. Back at the control 
point, he had considered calling her, 
but then decided it would be better 
to get the job done first. Word of the 
misfire had probably spread by now, 
and he hoped she would not hear of 
the disarming party while she fixed 
breakfast in Livermore, Calif., for 
the two children. Even if his name 
were not mentioned she might guess 
his involvement. He looked up past 
Burton on the next level. Only six 
more landings to go. 

At the 450-foot level was a broad 
platform with recording instruments 
on it. Burton waited there for the 
others to join him. After the three 
men had rested silently for a mo- 
ment, they reviewed the procedure 
they would follow when they reached 
the cab, now only 50 feet away. It 
was almost 8 o'clock. All their exten- 
sive technical knowledge that noth- 
ing could happen did not complete- 
ly suppress the insistent, ignorant 
hunch that something might. 

Directly beneath the cab floor, at 
493 feet, they took a last, long rest. 
For the first time, they sat and did 
nothing. They wanted to be in per- 
fect control of themselves when 
they moved again. Now, the order 
of climbing would change. Rubin 
would go up first and open the cab 
door. He would check the room care- 
fully with his detecting device. If all 
was well, as they kept reassuring 
themselves it must be, Burton and 
Fairbrother would follow. 

Rubin’s deliberate footsteps clang- 
ed softly on steel as he climbed the 
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ladder to the cab door. Finally there, 
he walked through and looked, not 
at the cab interior, but at the face of 
the instrument he had pulled around 
in front of him. There was no activi- 
ty out of the ordinary. 

The men who had followed him 
up entered quickly. They all looked 
around the cab, an equipment-clut- 
tered room with a 22-foot ceiling. 
Sunlight poured in through the 
sides, which had been left open so 
that ultrahigh-speed, long-lens cam- 
eras miles away could record the ex- 
traordinary tumult in the cab in the 
almost infinitesimal moment be- 
tween detonation and utter destruc- 
tion. In the silence, the room looked 
much as it had looked the night be- 
fore. Fairbrother picked up the 
phone and dialed. It was 8:05, just 
35 minutes after they had started 
their climb. 

“Gerry, we're at the top,” Fair- 
brother said quietly. Rubin had gone 
to check his apparatus and Burton 
was ready to detach the cables. “Bar- 
ney is completing his function,” Fair- 


brother went on, “and Burton’s at 


the patch cables.” 

This was the decisive act. With 
these cables detached, the device 
could not go off. “I looked first to see 
if they were connected the way I 
thought they were,” says Burton. 
Then without hesitation, working 
with bare hands at about waist level, 
he loosened the screws that held the 


locking rings about the two cables. 
This done, he pulled at one cable 
leading into the device with an even, 
steady pressure. It came free. Burton 
reached for the other. At the phone, 
Fairbrother’s view of the device was 
blocked. 

Again the even, steady pull. It was 
all over, and Burton said, “OK.” 
While Fairbrother completed his 
function in the disarming, Burton 
took the phone and reported to the 
control point. When he hung up, he 
was grinning. “They say back there 
some reporter is calling from Lon- 
don,” Burton drawled. “He wants to 
know all about the heroes.” 

They remembered Arnold and 
Tucker, who were waiting anxiously 
for word down below. Burton phoned 
to the bottom of the tower and re- 
ported their success. “Call for the 
winch,” he said, “we’d like to ride 
the elevator down.” 

Then they relaxed and settled 
down to wait. 

It was hot in the cab, and they 
hoped the elevator crew would bring 
water. Looking around the floor, 
Rubin was disappointed to find no 
paper he could use to make a sail- 
plane to toss into the wonderful view. 


Diablo finally exploded on July 
15, two and a half weeks after mis- 
fire. The tower was demolished, and 


the fireball’s light was visible 350 


miles away. 


You probably wouldn’t worry about what people think of 
you if you realized how seldom they do. Mrs. S. Lee. 











| ‘wank you,” lisped two-year-old 
iL Teresa Brewer, and proceeded to 
gnaw away at her doughnut. It was 
a reward, courtesy of the sponsor, for 
her professional singing debut on his 
radio show in Toledo, Ohio. She had 
sung Take Me Out to the Ball Game 
as if she meant it. There never was 
any doubt about her future from that 
moment. 
Today, 25 years later, Teresa’s six- 
figure income could buy a lot of 


doughnuts. But she prefers to make - 


her own. As Mrs. William Mona- 
han, of New Rochelle, N.Y., she has 
placed family life before a career. 
Although she is one of the nation’s 
top singing stars, she devotes less 
than two months a year to the job. 
This includes time spent on a dozen 
TV shows, four weeks in night-club 
* Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. 


By Jerry Cotter 
Condensed from “The Sign”* 





Te resa B rewer 


the Merry Heart 


One of the country’s most popular 
singers has placed a happy family life 
before her career 


work, and about one week a year in 
the recording studios. It seems like a 
short time to invest in a highly com- 
petitive profession, but in Teresa’s 
case it pays off handsomely. 

Since 1949, when her Coral re- 
cording of Music, Music, Music 
brought her to the front of popular 
singers, one of her discs has been on 
the top-ten popularity list every year. 
Her perky personality and “little 
girl” charm have kept her in constant 
demand for guest appearances before 
the TV cameras. She has far more 
night-club offers than any perform- 
er could accept. 

Teresa and her manager-husband, 
Bill Monahan, wisely limit her pub- 
lic appearances. The major part of 
her life is devoted to their three love- 
ly daughters: Kathleen, seven; Su- 
san, five; and Megan, three. With 
another child expected in January, 
the Monahans can anticipate an ac- 
tive and enjoyable 1958. 

Teresa recently told an .interview- 


January, 1958. @ 1957 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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er that she cannot see “working your- 
self to death.” She plans to tailor her 
time to the “demands and pleasures 
of family life.” As a child singer, 
spending seven years touring the 
U.S. and Canada with a Major 
Bowes unit, she missed many of the 
joys in family living, and she is tak- 
ing full advantage of her second 
chance. 

The Monahans have no servants 
in their ten-room, early-American- 
style house. Teresa and her aunt 
Mary Kasap take care of the house- 
hold chores and the children. For re- 
laxation there is a backyard paradise 
of playground, patio, and swimming 

ool. 

The Brewer success story began to 
blossom around 1949, but had a firm 
basis in years of hard work, practice, 
and one-night stands. Teresa won a 
Major Bowes Amateur Hour contest 
at the age of five, and set out on a 
tour with a unit headed by Ted 
Mack. 

“It was a lot of fun,” she recalls. “1 
was the only child in the unit, and 
my mother or aunt was always along. 
When I was 12, the family decided 
that I should retire and lead a more 
normal life back home in Toledo, 
where my father is a glass inspector 
at Libbey-Owens. But | continued 
my singing and dancing at neighbor- 
hood shows all the time.” 

Would she like to have her daugh- 
ters follow in her foosteps? “Well, 
Kathy is the only one, so far, who 
wants to be a singer. It will be strict- 
ly up to her. We'll just wait and see.” 


Meanwhile, Kathy attends the Ursu- 
line school, expending her energies 
in the backyard playground designed 
by her dad, who is also a building 
contractor. 

Teresa cannot read music. To 
learn a new song, she must listen to 
demonstration recordings made espe- 
cially for her. But she can pick a po- 
tential hit almost every time. Much 
of her success as a recording star re- 
sults from her ability to “pick the 
right ones.” Music, Music, Music, 
Till 1 Waltz Again With You, and 
Ricochet were her own selections, 
and each one sold well over a million 
copies. 

In the music trade she is known as 
a “belter,” that is, a singer who sends 
a song zooming across to the audience 
with plenty of bounce. Bing Crosby, 
hearing her for the first time, called 
her “the Sophie Tucker of the Girl 
Scouts.” 

Teresa is five feet tall, and weighs 
99 pounds. She seems a demure miss 
until she opens her mouth. The vo- 
cal dynamite which then pours forth 
enchants the jukebox set. 

At a recent cyo dance in New 
York, | tried to pin down the special 
reasons why Teresa’s extraordinary 
approach to song strikes such a re- 
sponsive chord in the youngsters. 

An: 18-year-old thought about it 
for a moment, and then said, quite 
seriously, “She’s not a great singer 
like someone at the Met, | know— 
but when she sings, I feel like join- 
ing in.” His partner, a pretty girl 
with blonde bangs and serious eyes, 


| 
| 
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added, “She isn’t so sophisticated 
that you just can’t take it. She’s nat- 
ural.” 

A gangling boy who was having 
some difhculty with a mambo step 
seemed relieved at the interruption. 
“I liked that record she made with 
Mickey Mantle. I'll bet she’s a lot of 
fun to know.” His partner chimed 
in, “Teresa Brewer acts and sings the 
way we all would if we could.” 

Self-identification with a saucy- 
eyed girl who puts energy plus into 
her singing would seem to be the 
reason for her popularity with the 
girls, while the boys, enjoying her 
vigorous vocal style, also think she 
would be fun to know. Yet the more 
critical, sophisticated audiences in 
the night clubs of Las Vegas, Holly- 
wood, Cleveland, and New York 
City give her the same enthusiastic 
reception. 

Teresa is one of the most willing 
stars when the call comes for benefit 
shows. Her willingness to use her 
talents for charity has won her sev- 
eral honors during the past year. The 
Brooklyn cyo presented her with the 
diocesan-crown award in recognition 
of her talents in the entertainment 
field, her example to youth, and the 
services she has rendered to Church 
and community. 

A few months ago, more than 5,- 
000 cheering members of Baltimore’s 
cro selected Teresa as their Mardi 
Gras queen. Teresa and Bill came 
down, and found themselves in- 
volved in the most frenzied celebra- 
tion they ever enjoyed. It seemed as 


if Baltimore had become Brewerville 
for a day. 

Teresa received the keys to the 
city from the mayor, attended a for- 
mal dinner in her honor, won over 
some teen-age reporters with her 
merry manner, and then descended 
on a wildly cheering mob at the 5th 
Regiment armory. 

There she “belted out” the song 
hits they wanted to hear, adding the 
famous Brewer squeal to an occasion- 
al phrase, a vocal trick which one 
critic has referred to as “an educated 
hiccup.” This bit of showmanship is 
either cute or annoying, depending 
perhaps on the listener’s age and the 
side of the bed he got up on that 
morning. 

Television viewers, long familiar 
with Teresa’s technique on TV 
shows with Ed Sullivan, Perry Co- 
mo, Steve Allen, and Jackie Gleason, 
had the chance to see Teresa in her 
role as Mrs. Monahan when she sub- 
stituted for Arthur Godfrey recently. 
Applying her vocal gymnastics to her 
new assignment as mistress of cere- 
monies, she came off extremely well, 
but it was in her scenes with the 
pretty little Monahans that the pro- 
gram struck the best notes. 

Stars come and go in the entertain- 
ment world. Perhaps the most pre- 
carious branch of all is the field of 
popular records. 

The most amazing exception to 
date is tiny Teresa Brewer. The spon- 
sor who paid her off with a dough- 
nut 25 years ago got the buy of the 
century. 
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Lincoln Memorial, most visited monument in Washington, D.C., was designed 
y Henry Bacon, and dedicated May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 
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Photographers seek new angles and different lighting effects for their pictures. 











The marble statue of Lincoln was designed by Daniel Chester French. 

















The expression of the face varies, depending on the angle from which the statue 
is observed. Viewed straight on, it reveals strength tempered by gentleness. 


























Overseas soldiers and civilians as well as passing businessmen and 
visitors from the 48 states prove Lincoln’s appeal is universal. 
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By William A. McIntyre 
Condensed from the 
“New York Times Magazine’* 





The Secret of 
Chinatown 


Why does it have almost 


no juvenile delinquents? 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY in- 
creased a phenomenal 32.5% 
in New York City last year; 

yet there is one area in Manhattan 
in which such delinquency scarcely 
exists. In fact, in that same region, 
even adult crime seldom occurs. The 
region is Chinatown, a city within a 
city. 

About 8,000 people live in China- 
town, most of them within the small 
triangle in the lower East Side 
bounded by the Bowery and Canal 
and Mulberry Sts. It is a crowded 
neighborhood, with many small busi- 
nesses and a few large ones. Tourists 
know it only from sight-seeing buses; 
most New Yorkers know it only 
from occasional trips there for a fine 
meal. 

This is the remarkable fact: of the 
8,174 persons under 16 arrested last 
year, only seven were of Chinese 
descent. And most of the seven were 
not Chinatown Chinese, but boys 
who lived elsewhere and who had 
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probably been absorbed into non- 
Chinese groups. Among Chinese 
youth there is nothing resembling 
juvenile gangs. 

How can this be? The answer is 
not simple, but there is no doubting 
that the strongest single factor is 
family. As applied to the Chinese 
this term has special meaning: it des- 
ignates not just a single household 
but a large clan. 

The Chinatown Chinese-Ameri- 
can leads a family life so wholesome 
that it seems out-of-date in our epoch 
of anxieties. It is a design for living 
that has been perfected by thousands 
of years of trial and error. It prospers 
in the back room of a laundry, or in 
a tenement flat off the Bowery. 

Chinatown is a miniature Chinese 
city. Most of its inhabitants come 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. Oct. 6, 1957. © 1957 by the New York Times Co., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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from an area in the environs of Can- 
ton called Toy San. New York's 
Chinatown and the other China- 
towns scattered around the world 
may turn out to be the final reposi- 
tories of the venerable Chinese fam- 
ily tradition. The communist govern- 
ment of China is seeking to break up 
this family pattern, realizing that a 
totalitarian grip on the country will 
never be secure as long as such pow- 
erfully integrated groups exist. 

Surprisingly, there are only a cou- 
ple of hundred families among the 
600 million Chinese, but there are 
millions in each family. One member 
will address another as “cousin” even 
if there is no discernible blood rela- 
tionship. The significance of the fam- 
ily (rather than the individual) as 
the basic element of Chinese society 
cannot be overemphasized. 

In metropolitan New York the 
Chinese community numbers some 
60 families. Each family has a 
“family-association” headquarters in 
Chinatown (some smaller families 
share one headquarters). Members 
contribute small dues to the associ- 
ation for its upkeep and for a fund 
to help needy members. The associa- 
tion serves as a useful cooperative 
device for insurance and commercial 
transactions, but its most significant 
function is the help it gives unfor- 
tunate members of the clan. If a 
member is stranded and destitute he 
need only get in touch with the asso- 
ciation for help. 

The greatest personal crime is to 
bring dishonor on the family name. 


The family name is always put first, 
before the given names, because it is 
most important. A traditional saluta- 
tion goes, “May your family name 
remain fragrant for generations.” 

The important meaning of family 
to the Chinese is matched by the im- 
portance given to “face,” respectabil- 
ity and prestige. Face is all-important 
among the families. They put much 
energy into the business of being 
more respectable than the next fam- 
ily: a sort of ethical “keeping up with 
the Wongs.” 

This profound sense of responsi- 
bility each member holds toward the 
family as a whole is a strong deter- 
rent to juvenile delinquency. If a 
Chinese lad breaks a window, it is 
the family, and particularly his par- 
ents, who will be blamed. 

The infant born into the Chinese 
family enjoys an environment unique 
in its emotional stability. First of all, 
there is never the slightest doubt in 
the parents’ mind about wanting a 
child. The new infant is fervently 
welcomed, because through him the 
parent, and especially the grandpar- 
ent, finds fulfillment. No wonder, 
then, that the new child is treated 
royally; for the first four or five years 
of its life affection is lavished upon 
it. 

But, from the beginning, the child 
sees the elders of the family given 
unquestioned obedience and cour- 
tesy. Everyone in the home has work 
to do. When the child is about five 
years old, and able to perform small 
tasks, it takes its place as an essential 
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member of the Chinese household. 

There is a sharp division of re- 
sponsibilities between male and fe- 
male. The woman’s place is in the 
home and the man’s place is in busi- 
ness; neither party encroaches on the 
other’s field. A child’s training fol- 
lows this differentiation: the boy 
toward breadwinning, the girl toward 
homemaking. In this country, the 
pattern is not so rigid as in old China, 
but the principle remains. 

The growing child is treated with 
affection, firmness, dignity, and good 
humor. It is not forcibly disciplined. 
Even though obedience is regarded 
as the first virtue, and a spank is oc- 
casionally used to jolt the child back 
on the right track, the primary disci- 
pline is that of example and environ- 
ment. The child is soon enveloped 
in time-tested attitudes that stem 
largely from the teachings of Con- 
fucius. 

Growing up in such an insulated 
family life, the child develops char- 
acteristics that seem peculiarly “Chi- 
nese”: reservoirs of patience, unflag- 
ging capacity for work, and dislike 
for physical violence. (The man who 
strikes the first blow is the weaker 
because he resorts to violence when 
words fail him.) The child also learns 
to distrust demonstrativeness, and to 
be tolerant toward others. 

Beyond these traits, and as uni- 
versal as brown eyes among the Chi- 
nese, is the desire for education. The 
principal of Public School 23, Marie 
Lelash, whose students are 85% Chi- 
nese, reports that it is difficult to 


make ill children stay home from 
school. After public school lets out at 
4 p.m., the Chinese children go to 
one of the three language schools in 
Chinatown for an additional two 
hours of instruction in Cantonese or 
Mandarin, and in calligraphy. Their 
crowded day leaves little time for 
aimless drifting. One parent re- 
marked, “Our young people don’t 
have time to get into trouble.” 

Chinese families are early to bed 
(10 p.m.) and early to rise (7:30 
A.M.). Parents insist that the chil- 
dren turn in even earlier, except per- 
haps on Saturday night. Free hours 
are short in the evening after a din- 
ner that begins about 7:30. 

Week ends do not provide much 
more in the way of idle hours, be- 
cause most young people earn their 
own money with part-time jobs on 
Saturday and Sunday. For the free 
time that does exist, there are many 
group activities open to the juvenile. 
Most of these are sponsored by the 
three Christian churches and the 
Chinese Community club. Besides 
Boy Scouts and leagues of basket- 
ball, softball and volleyball, there are 
three camera clubs, two music asso- 
ciations (for Cantonese music), and 
a drum-and-bugle corps. Dances are 
held every few weeks, but they do 
not figure importantly in the social 
life of the Chinatown juveniles. 
Neither do the Chinese youths at- 
tend movies with the slavish devo- 
tion of their occidental contempo- 
raries. 

Sunday is the traditional day for 
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gathering at the family-association 
headquarters and later enjoying a 
fine meal in a restaurant. As a result, 
any free time on Sunday usually is 
spent with the family. 

The family structure remains sur- 
prisingly intact in spite of the fact 
that many local Chinese families 
have been in New York for three 
generations. There has been some 
“Americanization” of the young peo- 
ple, but it has been chiefly a surface 
change of costume and mannerisms. 
They remain fundamentally Chi- 
nese. 


with gratitude is: “We are let alone 
in America.” And this is about all 
that they ask. They settle disputes 
among themselves by their own court 
system of respec ted elders, and there 
is even an association called the Chi- 
nese Consolidated Benevolent asso- 
ciation to arbitrate conflicts among 
family, social, and commercial associ- 
ations of Chinatown. This attempt 
to achieve a sort of legal autonomy 
has reputedly grown out of a long 
history of unhappy experiences with 
our court system. 

Another powerful reason for the 
Chinese to remain within the walls 
of their own society is the fact that 
numbers of them are here illegally. 
Inquisitive officials are abhorrent in 
Chinatown. Consequently, it is difh- 
cult to get information from the Chi- 
nese about themselves. 

According to census figures, there 
were 20,550 Chinese in metropolitan 
New York in 1950; yet all informed 


A sentiment that Chinese repeat 


estimates place the number at 30,000 
to 40,000, perhaps even 50,000. Ob- 
viously, there is quite a pool of 
“cousins” whose papers, if any, could 
not bear careful scrutiny. Here is 
one more reason for there being so 
little delinquency in Chinatown. No 
trouble, no investigation. 

The incongruous disregard for the 
immigration laws within a signally 
law-abiding community is rational- 
ized by the Chinese as being their 
only possible attitude in the face of 
our discrimination against them as 
immigrants. We allow a quota of 
only 105 Chinese to immigrate a 
year, yet we accept thousands per 
year from occidental countries. 

Another factor limiting delinquent 
behavior is the Chinese attitude to- 
ward sex. In juvenile gangs, fighting 
often breaks out when gang members 
try to win the approval of girls. Such 
conduct is unthinkable to the Chi- 
nese. First of all, Chinese boys and 
girls are more widely separated in 
their activities. The boys would never 
accept the girls in the role of tomboy 
companions, any more than the girls 
would adopt the male garb and man- 
nerisms seen among gang “debs.” 

In addition, an almost Victorian 
modesty is noticeable among Chinese 
juveniles. Some of them object to 
dancing as immodest. It was only 
this year that the pretty contestants 
for the title of “Miss Chinatown” 
appeared in bathing suits—and, sig- 
nificantly, none of the girls who wore 
them lived in Chinatown. 

Of course, the isolated—and in 
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many ways unassimilated—society in 
which these people live cannot very 
well be copied. Other youths and 
their families are exposed to many 
stresses arising from contacts with 
persons of different cultures and 
backgrounds. Other groups do not 
have the unfailing security provided 
by the family associations. Neverthe- 
less, there is clear evidence that a 
strongly integrated family, offering 


a tremendous deterrent to delin- 
quency. 

The elder Chinese are concerned 
over the survival of their classic in- 
stitutions. Their complex language 
and literature are difficult to sustain 
in the U.S. Similarly, the strength 
of the Chinese family is being tested. 
But it will doubtless survive. In the 
meantime, it wouldn’t hurt us a bit 
to try keeping up with the Wongs, 


parental affection and guidance, is Lees, and Engs. 


een 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


My husband and I had been married about four years when our doctor confirmed 
our growing fear: we would never be able to have any children of our own. It 
was a hard blow, but the doctor had words of comfort. “Why don’t you adopt a 
child?” he suggested. “My work takes me over to the county orphanage now and 
then, and I notice they have lots of attractive kids just waiting to be chosen. 
Older children, especially, have trouble getting placed; everyone seems to want 
to adopt a baby.” 

So we adopted Ruthie, a bright little girl with fair hair and dark eyes. My hus- 
band was not a Catholic at the time, but he made no objection when I had Ruthie 
baptized in the Church or later when I sent her to the parish school. 

From the first, Ruthie was the joy of our lives. I think that it was partly her 
eager faith that influenced my husband to become a Catholic shortly before he 
died. Ruthie was just 11 at that time. 

For a while we two felt very much alone in the world, but upon learning of 
our situation the county authorities put us in touch with Ruthie’s five brothers 
and a sister. Some of the brothers had by now grown to manhood, and the family 
was getting along all right, but Ruthie insisted on remaining with me. For my 
own part, it was good to feel that I had a family again. 

At 19, Ruthie entered the convent of the Sisters of Charity. But I am by no 
means forlorn; one of the brothers insisted that I make my home with his wife 
and children. Now, as “grandma” to that lively brood, I feel that life for me is 
beginning all over again. Mrs. Margaret Hawkins. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 








By William Healy 





Mr. District Attorney 


Frank Hogan of New York 
is the world’s busiest criminal 
prosecutor 


Ew Americans have done 
more to combat crime than 
Frank S. Cfor Smithwick) 
Hogan, New York’s vigorous but 
patient district attorney. For 16 years 
Hogan has been speaking softly 
while wielding a big stick as the 
world’s busiest criminal prosecutor. 

Hogan’s bailiwick is New York 
county, the teeming granite finger 
called Manhattan Island. On it are 
packed more than 2 million cliff 
dwellers. Nearly a million more peo- 
ple pour into the city every day from 
a 50-mile radius: to work, to play, 
some to cause trouble for Hogan 
and his men. Although Manhattan 
contains only 7% of the total area of 
New York City, Hogan’s budget 
runs about $1 million every year, 
more than that of all four other bor- 
oughs combined. More than 4,000 
criminal cases are presented to’ the 
grand jury annually. 

Hogan plays the parts of lawyer, 
policeman, accountant, investigator, 
defender of the innocent, youth 
counselor, and community advisor as 
well as prosecutor. Hogan’s rackets 
bureau supplied information to the 


Kefauver committee while it was 
holding its hearings in New York. 
More recently, Hogan fed vital evi- 
dence to the McClellan committee 
as it probed skulduggery among 
some labor officials. 

Sixteen years ago Hogan inherited 
Thomas E. Dewey’s mantle as Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 racket buster. Since then 
he has established the unequaled rec- 
ord of obtaining convictions or pleas 
of guilty in over 98% of all the felony 
cases brought to trial in New York’s 
Court of General Sessions. He has 
been so quietly efficient that his re- 
cent election to the office of district 
attorney for the 5th consecutive term 
passed almost unnoticed. No candi- 
date has yet challenged him. 

Hogan seldom goes before a jury 
now. His job confines him mainly to 
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his desk, directing the work of some 
75 assistant district attorneys. At 55, 
Hogan has not lost the physique 
which once earned him a string of 
varsity letters at Columbia univer- 
sity. His 175 pounds are distributed 
compactly over a five-foot, ten-inch 
frame. 

When he was active in the court- 
room, Hogan was never the thunder- 
ing, arm-waving D.A. familiar to TV 
and movie audiences. He was called 
“the tenderhearted inquisitor.” Back 
in the 1930's, stubborn witnesses in 
the trial of the notorious Lucky Luci- 
ano dubbed him “Father” Hogan af- 
ter his kindly persuasion disarmed 
them into turning state’s evidence 
against the vice lord. 

Outwardly, the Hogan disposition 
suggests the gentle retreatmaster dis- 
pensing counsel to a retreatant. In- 
wardly, he seethes with moral indig- 
nation at lawbreakers. Hogan re- 
serves most of his wrath for organized 
crime and for corruption in public 
office. Sixteen years as chief prose- 
cutor in the nation’s largest city have 
sharpened his uncanny facility for 
sniffing out evil. 

For example, Hogan long suspect- 
ed that Frank Costello, alleged boss 
of a national crime syndicate, was a 
power in New York's municipal poli- 
tics. He had reason to think that Cos- 
tello was allied with certain leaders 
in the Democratic party. Although a 
Democrat himself, Hogan got a court 
order to tap Costello's telephone. 

On the night of Aug. 23, 1943, 
the Democrats nominated Magistrate 


Aurelio for justice of the state su- 
preme court. The next morning Au- 
telio phoned Costello at his home. 
He thanked Costello for helping to 
get him the nomination and pledged 
his undying loyalty. Hogan’s men 
heard this exchange: 

“Aurelio: ‘Good morning, Fran- 
cesco. How are you, and thanks for 
everything.’ 

“Costello: ‘Congratulations. It 
went over perfect. When I tell you 
something is in the bag you can rest 
assured.’ ” 

To some politicians, putting the 
finger on a fellow party member and 
naming a racketeer as a power in 
your ranks is an act beyond the call 
of duty for a district attorney. No 
crime had actually been committed. 
But Hogan considered the affair “an 
affront to the electorate and a threat 
to the integrity of the judiciary.” 

The Costello incident didn’t boost 
the Hogan stock with some party pro- 
fessionals. Yet Hogan, who won't re- 
lax fully until Costello is permanent- 
ly behind bars, doesn’t regret his 
actions. “That wire tap has made 
Costello gun shy ever since. I still 
think I did the right thing. After all, 
I have to live with myself.” 

A good many other members of the 
underworld elite have run afoul of 
Hogan. Take Joseph S. (Joey) Fay. 
As boss of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Fay bullied 
both labor and management, pocket- 
ing more than $1 million in bribes 
alone. Eventually, Hogan proved 
that Fay extorted the money from 











contractors constructing New York 
City’s $300 million Deleware river 
water-supply project. He prosecuted 
the case personally. The conviction 
was upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Hogan put Frank Erickson, a no- 
torious bookmaker, in jail for the first 
time in his career. Erickson, operat- 
ing from New Jersey headquarters, 
thought himself immune. It took the 
district attorney's sleuths months of 
wire tapping and decoding of cryptic 
telephone messages, but they finally 
unearthed enough evidence to con- 
vict Erickson. Joe Adonis, an under- 
world character in Brooklyn as well 
as New Jersey, met a similar fate 
after operating 25 years without a 
conviction. 

Later, in the college-basketball 
ennui which rocked * the nation, 
Hogan revealed that the poison of 
corruption was not confined to New 
York. With the cooperation of prose- 
cutors in other states he identified 
athletes in Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Ohio who had sold their schools and 
teammates down the river to crooked 
gamblers. 

As an ex-athlete, Hogan took a 
special interest in the scandals. When 
his assistants had trouble prying the 
truth out of the players involved, 
Hogan took over. A Long Island uni- 
versity star, unable to resist Hogan’s 
approach, soon blurted out a confes- 
sion. 

Hogan’s work in the basketball 
scandals is credited with fumigat- 
ing professionalism in college basket- 
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ball and in establishing more strin- 
gent academic safeguards. When he 
summed up his case, Hogan, though 
not condoning the players, de- 
nounced the hypocrisy of “scholar- 
ship aids” in many colleges. 

The complaint bureau is the first 
point of contact the general public 
has with the district attorney. Twen- 
ty thousand grievances a year, some 
real, some fancied, are funneled 
through this bureau. Hogan insists 
that every letter be answered. Staff 
members marvel at his photographic 
memory. He is able to recall details 
of a letter he has seen months before. 

Some complainants wind up at 
Bellevue hospital in the psychiatric 
ward. Others help solve important 
criminal cases. Still others find them- 
selves on the receiving end of an in- 
dictment. 

All district attorneys are sworn to 
protect the innocent as well as to 
prosecute the guilty. With Hogan 
the former duty is almost a fetish. 
Ten years ago he succeeded in get- 
ting the courts to reinstate the writ 
of coram nobis, a form of relief for 
defendants who consider themselves 
unjustly convicted. The revival of 
the old common-law remedy brought 
Hogan’s office a staggering v volume of 
extra work. The deluge of writs even- 
tually forced him to appoint two as- 
sistants to devote all their time to 
them. The writs are usually prepared 
painstakingly by the defendants 
themselves. Although most of them 
have little merit, Hogan insists that 
they be investigated. 
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The district attorney commonly 
spends about ten hours a day at his 
desk and a few more working at 
home. He also comes in on Satur- 
days for at least part of the day. 
These hours do not strike him as 
long. As a 13-year-old, he toiled 55 
hours a week for $8.24 in a New 
England watch factory. 

Hogan was born in Waterbury, 
Conn, shortly after the turn of the 
century, the son of Michael and 
Anne Hogan, of, respectively, Coun- 
ties Limerick and Clare, Ireland. He 
had an older brother and a younger 
sister. The family operated a small 
grocery store. Frank helped out be- 
hind the counter, in addition to han- 
dling a morning-paper route and 
starring in football and baseball at 
St. Thomas grammar school. His 
career as an altar boy ended abruptly 
one Sunday. With his mind on base- 
ball, young Frank followed the cele- 
brant too closely as he ascended the 
altar. He stepped on the priest's cas- 
sock and almost ripped it off his back. 

A brief interlude with the violin 
followed. Early in his course of in- 
struction all agreed that Frank was 
no Heifetz. Nevertheless, he sat 
through 30 lessons. Arrangements 
with the teacher had stipulated that 
only after that many had been taken 
and paid for would the pupil own 
the violin. 

The job with the watch company 
came next. Hogan recalls working 
from 7 A.M. until 6 p.m. for 15¢ an 
hour. “I did get Saturdays off, come 
to think of it,” he adds. At Crosby 


High school, he sparkled in English 
composition as well as in sports. One 
teacher who gave him an A in com- 
position suggested that he try jour- 
nalism. Frank worked for a year to 
earn money, and then enrolled at Co- 
lumbia university’s School of Jour- 
nalism. 

For his meals, he waited on tables 
at the university commons, Between 
his freshman and sophomore years 
he hired himself out as a door-to-door 
salesman. Hogan bumped down side 
roads with horse and buggy, ped- 
dling copies of The People’s Home 
Library to New York’s upstate farm- 
ers. He still recalls the spiel: “Yes 
sir, an entire library for your home, 
bound in Russian caracul.” He took 
190 orders and saved enough for the 
following year’s tuition. Other vaca- 
tions found him working as a Pull- 
man conductor and as a steward 
aboard the S.S. Leviathan. 

Meanwhile, Hogan had been no- 
ticing the 1st-World-War veterans at 
Columbia. They struck him as more 
mature and serious-minded than his 
contemporaries. Most of them were 
taking law. He dropped journalism 
tnd started to study law. He was 
graduated at a respectable position in 
his class in 1928. 

Before practicing law, Hogan had 
a fling as an advance man for a Rus- 
sian “baron.” The Russian, a self- 
styled purveyor of “universal life 
energy,” claimed the power to restore 
one’s mental, physical, and spiritual 
energies. Hogan soon decided that 
he was working the wrong side of 
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the street, and left to become a mem- 
ber of a Wall St. law firm. 

In 1935, Governor Lehman ap- 
pointed Thomas E. Dewey special 
prosecutor of rackets and organized 
crime in New York county. After 
Dewey was sworn in, he announced 
that 20 staff-assistant jobs were avail- 
able. Hogan and 3,000 other hope- 
fuls applied. 

To his surprise, Frank was called 
in for an interview. It was an experi- 
ence the young lawyer never forgot. 
“Dewey wheeled around my chats. 
firing questions at me from the front, 
side, and rear. He found out things 
about me I never knew myself. He 
was almost insultingly aggressive. I 
remember going back to my law part- 
ner and telling him I didn’t know 
whether I would get the job or not, 
but I had just been exposed to a most 
remarkable man.” Hogan got the job. 

He was almost immediately 
plunged into the investigation which 
eventually led to the arrest and con- 
viction of Charles (Lucky) Luciano. 
He also helped to spin the web of ev- 
idence which convicted Jimmy 
Hines, Tammany leader, for conspir- 
acy to conduct a lottery. During each 
of those spectacular trials and others 
Hogan sat inconspicuously in the 
wings of the courtroom as Dewey 
presented the case to the jury. 

Hogan next turned his attention 
to the growth of an extortion racket 
in the baking industry. Louis (Lep- 
ke) Buchalter was arrested. The 
racket was wiped out. 

Several years later, in 1944, when 


Lepke was under the death sentence 
at Sing Sing for his implication in 
Murder, Inc., he asked to see Hogan. 
Lepke promised to blow the lid off 
the ring and its political associations. 
Hogan rushed to the death house. 


~ He spent three hours in the cell with 


Lepke. As the minutes ticked by it 
became apparent to the young prose- 
cutor that Lepke had no witnesses to 
back up his charges. 

“Lepke knew this, too, I think,” 
he recalls. “But there was nothing 
either one of us could do about it. I 
couldn't call the governor and ask for 
a stay of execution and Lepke knew 
it. When I left we shook hands. Lep- 
ke told me there were no hard feel- 
ings on his part.” 

When Dewey, a Republican, left 
office in 1941 he recommended 
Hogan, a Democrat, to succeed him. 

“Frank Hogan is one of the most 
honorable men I’ve ever known,’ 
said Dewey. “He administers my of- 
fice so well that administrative de- 
tails come to my notice only about 
twice a year.” 

Tammany backed Hogan as a re- 
form candidate, beating the other 
parties to the punch. He has never 
had any opposition since; the office 
had been raised from the realm of 
politics for the first time since its in- 
ception in 1817. 

Hogan and his wife, the former 
Mary Egan, live in an unpretentious 
four-room apartment on Riverside 
drive. They have no children. Ho- 
gan, a pipe smoker, enjoys sedentary 
forms of entertainment (like bridge, 
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at which he plays a formidable 
hand) and reading history and bi- 
ography. 

Hogan’s parents are still living in 
Waterbury. Frank likes to recall that 
when he left home for New York 


many years ago, his father took him 


aside with this advice: “Now, Frank, 
don’t worry over anything that’s irre- 
trievable. It’s a sin against common 
sense. Just do the best you can.” 

Unfortunately for the criminal 
population of New York county, Ho- 
gan has done just that. 
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NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Crvasco 


A comparatively small number of Latin word roots have given us thousands of 
English words. It is surprisingly easy to build or improve your vocabulary if 
._ you learn some of these important roots. 

For example, flectere in Latin means to bend, to turn. From this word and 
from its past participle, flexus, we have derived many words. 

Note how these roots enter into the make-up of the words found below in 
Column A. Can you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A Column B 

1. deflect a) Bent in two directions; having two bends. 

2. flexor b) Not capable of being bent; rigid; unyielding. 

3. genuflect c) A muscle that serves to bend a limb. 

4. inflexible d) To bend or cast back; to turn back upon one’s 
thoughts. 

5. flexuous e) To turn or twist around; an accent mark (*) used 
over a vowel in certain languages. 

6. biflex f) To turn aside; to cause to deviate. 


g) A bending or curving, as of a heavy object under 


7. inflection 
its own weight; curvature. 


8. flexile h) A change in pitch or tone of voice; a bend or curve. 
9. flex i) To bend or contract, as a muscle. 

10. reflect j) To bend the knee, as in worship. 

11. flexure k) Mobile; versatile; easily bent. 


12. circumflex 1) Winding; turning easily and effortlessly. 


(Answers on page 81.) 








By Paul Witty 
Condensed from ‘“‘Today’s Health”* 





What TV Is Doing to Children 


A 1957 survey showed that 96% had a television set at home 


ANY OF ToDAY’s children can- 
M not remember a world with- 
out TV. How has TV affected them? 
Are they turning away from outdoor 
play, creative activities, hobbies? Is 
their health suffering? How has TV 
influenced their attitudes and behav- 
vior? Is homework being neglected? 

No one doubts that TV is chang- 
ing children, but opinions differ 
about how and to what extent. Some 
authorities point out that even before 
TV, children were becoming more 
passive. The favorite activities of 
many pre-television children were 
listening to the radio, reading comics, 
riding in automobiles, and watching 
sports. But now TV dominates chil- 
dren’s leisure. 

Is it, as some parents fear, creating 
a race of spectators? Some teachers, 
too, say that TV produces not only 
idleness, but bad taste and bad man- 
ners. Critics have decried TV as a 
“time trap” for children. “Half the 
commercials,” Carl Sandburg re- 
marked recently, “are filled with 
inanities, asininities, silliness, and 
cheap trickery.” 

But from the first, children fol- 
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lowed the electronic Pied Piper with 
enthusiasm. “TV is the greatest thing 
I know,” said seven-year-old Tom, 
whose parents had just bought a set. 
And his older sister Mary said, “I 
like TV better than radio. It’s excit- 
ing and you learn from it, too.” 

Reservations about TV are more 
common among children in the up- 
per grades. Like some of their older 





Dr. Witty is director of the Psycho- 
Educational clinic at Northwestern 
university. 
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brothers and sisters in high school, 
they choose radio rather than TV be- 
cause it can be a companion during 
study, on the beach, and in the car. 

Although it is difficult to gauge the 
precise effects of TV on children, we 
can get estimates by examining stud- 
ies of children’s televiewing. Each 
year since 1949 our Psycho-Educa- 
tional clinic at Northwestern uni- 
versity has used questionnaires and 
conducted interviews with more than 
2,000 children, their parents, and 
teachers in the Chicago area. We get 
facts on the amount of televiewing, 
attitudes, and favorite programs, plus 
data for comparison of intelligence, 
marks in school, reading, recreation, 
and behavior. 

Chicago and nearby cities got TV 
in 1949. By the spring of 1950, 43% 
of the children we interviewed had 
TV sets at home; in 1951, 68%; and 
in 1957, 96%. In one school studied 
that year, there was only one child 
who did not have TV at home. It is 
estimated that about three fourths of 
all the families in the U. S. have sets, 
and as a group spend more time in 
watching TV “than in any other 
single activity except sleep.” 

in 1950 many people believed that 
televiewing would prove a passing 
fad and that the amount of time giv- 
en to it would drop sharply after its 
novelty. wore off. This prediction was 
unrealistic. In our studies, we found 
that some children actually spend 
more time viewing TV now than 
they did at first. In 1950, elementary- 
school pupils averaged 21 hours a 
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week; in 1951, the average dropped 
to 19 hours. But it went up with the 
appearance of new programs. In 
1957, the average was about 20 hours 
a week for Evanston children 

High-school students, however, 
devote less time to TV; the average 
in 1957 was 12 hours a week. Less 
time is given to TV in summer; ac- 
cording to our studies, the summer- 
time drop i is about 20%. 

How is TV affecting children’s 
health? In our first studies, parents 
thought that their children’s vision 
was ‘suffering. They reported, too, 
that ditlioen: slept less, plaved less, 
and were more nervous. But as the 
vears go by, fewer and fewer parents 
voice these complaints. 

Our studies show that grade-school 
pupils sleep about the same amount 
of time, on the average, as children 
did eight or ten years ago. As for 
vision, Television and Your Eyes, a 
pamphlet issued by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, says you can’t “wear out your 
eyes by WwW vatching television.” But 
undue fatigue should be avoided, the 
pamphlet states, and it can be: if the 
picture is clearly focused, if you sit 
at the right distance, and if the room 
is properly lighted. There should be 
regular rest periods, too. 

‘What has happened to children’s 
recreation? Our first studies indi- 
cated a slight reduction in hobbies 
and “nln activities. Now the evi- 
dence is that children have interests 
different from those of pre-T'V days, 
but still enjoy outdoor recreation. 
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Opinions differ on the relationship 
of televiewing to emotional prob- 
lems. In a committee report to the 
American Medical association, Dr. 
Elizabeth Avery says, “Reduction of 
creative activity and time spent in 
physical play tends to increase emo- 
tional problems among children.” 
Testimony before a Senate commit- 
tee indicated that a relationship may 
exist between televiewing and juven- 
ile delinquency. The well-adjusted 
child may not be affected by seeing 
violence and crime on TV, but the 
less well-adapted child may be affec- 
ted seriously. The opinion was ex- 
pressed, too, that repeated exposure 
to crime and violence will blunt a 
. child’s sensitivity to human suffer- 
ing. 

In our studies both teachers and 
parents reported behavior problems 
associated with TV, such as neglect 
of homework, delayed meals, ner- 
vousness, fatigue, eyestrain, impov- 
erishment of play, lack of interest in 
school, and less reading. But the 
problems seem to be diminishing. 

When it became apparent that 
TV was becoming children’s favorite 
leisure activity, there was much spec- 
ulation about its effect on school 
grades. A 1950 survey in New Jersey 
revealed that the grades of pupils 
who watched TV regularly dropped 
15%. But later studies show that, de- 
spite an over-all decrease of 5% in 
grades, TV actually seems to help 
students with some subjects. Ira 
Cain, TV editor of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, reports that in one 
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year 60% of junior and senior high- 
school students with TV sets hoowtadl 
their grades. 

Our studies show little relation- 
ship between grades and the time 
spent televiewing. As one teacher re- 
marked, “‘Good students tend to re- 
main good; poor students stay poor.” 

Children themselves don’t agree 
on this point. Those who think it 
helps mention its value in improving 
vocabulary and knowledge of his- 
tory, current events, and science; peo- 
ple at home and around the world; 
and books old and new. The greatest 
gains in vocabulary appear among 
the primary pupils. 

It is often said that children are 
reading less than before TV. Our 
first surveys did indeed indicate a 
slight drop in children’s reading. But 
today, many pupils read more than 
they did before TV. Gordon Depee 
in the Saturday Review, June 2, 
1956, writes: “Book sales have been 
moving up: hard-cover ‘adult’ books 
from 110 million copies in 1947 to 
115 million in 1954, with another 
8% rise estimated for 1955; paper 
books from 92 million in 1947 to 190 
million in 1955. And for those who 
worry about ‘why Johnny can’t read,’ 
children’s books have skyrocketed 

even more.” 

Recent statements of librarians 
also suggest that the quantity and 
quality of children’s reading has gone 
up. Arnold L. Lazarus asserts in the 
January, 1956, issue of Educational 
Leadership, “Whether because of 
TV or in spite of it, youngsters are 
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reading more than ever, according to 
unanimous reports of librarians.” 

Despite some problems presented 
by TV and the dark-hued picture 
painted by pessimists, there is chal- 
lenge and boundless opportunity in 
the use of this great medium. One 
child asked sagely, “Why can’t they 
teach us to read on TV?” An older 
pupil remarked, “TV has opened my 
eyes to science. I am really interested 
now.” 

Anyone who observes his children 
closely may note instances of TV’s 
constructive influence. Robert Gold- 
enson, for example, included in a 
recent article in Parent’s Magazine 
a remarkable composition by a ten- 
year-old boy describing, with a high 
degree of accuracy, a heart operation 
on a little girl. The boy’s composition 
was based, not on anything he had 
read or studied in school, but on a 
single five-minute sequence he saw 
on TV. Many other children, like 
this boy, are learning from TV much 
about science, the lands and cultures 
of other peoples, and the satisfactions 
to be found in books. 

To offset the threat of TV to read- 
ing, parents can help by setting a 
good example. If they turn frequent- 
ly to books for information and pleas- 
ure, if they read children’s stories 
aloud and show a liking for books, 
their children will probably decide 
that reading is worth while. When, 
as often happens, a good TV program 
is based on a book, parents would do 
well to let their children know that it 
is. Parents can also help by encourag- 


ing their children to use the public 
library, and by making it possible for 
them to build their own home li- 
braries. 

Another threat of TV is that it will 
increase children’s tendency to be- 
lieve everything they hear or read. 
Extravagant commercials, for exam- 
ple, may demand acceptance of un- 
founded claims. But some children 
are growing critical of such ad- 
vertising. 

Television should not be made a 
scapegoat for all youthful misde- 
meanors. TV is only one of many 
forces operating on children today. 
Let us encourage the production of 
better programs for children. But at 
the same time, let us strive to make 
the most of all of our present oppor- 
tunities. 

We should not, of course, close our 
eyes to some unfortunate weaknesses 
in TV. Too many children’s pro- 
grams feature crime, horror, and vio- 
lence. Too few TV programs are 
developed with a concern for the in- 
terests of children. 

Despite limitations, this gigantic 
new instrument can provide worth- 
while entertainment. There are some 
genuinely informative programs and 
a few inspiring presentations of great 
beauty. 

For many children, TV is their 
best-liked activity. The satisfactions 
they derive from TV can spur them 
on to worth-while accomplishment. 
As John Masefield said, “The days 
that make us happy are the days that 
make us wise.” 








By Sid Ross and Ed Kiester 


Condensed from “Parade’’* 





Do You Really Want a 
Four-Day Work Week? 


Unless you plan what to do with that extra time 
off, you may wish you were back on the job 


W ILL you EVER work a four-day 
week? Vice President Nixon 
thinks you will. During the last 
Presidential campaign, he predicted 
a four-day week “in the not too dis- 
tant future.” Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, 
thinks four days are enough. Next 
year, he says, he will ask auto man- 
ufacturers to put workers on a short- 
er week without reducing their pay. 

But do you really want a four- 
day week? Is it really the coming 
thing, in view of automation and 
increased production? Is it likely to 
disrupt our jobs, homes, schools? 
There are wide differences of opin- 
ion. 
Most Americans don’t want a 
four-day week, even at the same 
pay, according to both Trendex and 
Gallup polls. 

Increased productivity will make 
the four-day week a strong possibil- 
ity by 1970, a Department of Labor 
expert says, if workers prefer it to 
extra income. 


A four-day week might be short- 

















sighted. We Americans, some econ- 
omists estimate, could double our 
standard of living in a quarter of a 
century by staying on a five-day 
week. 

Many workers probably would 
take a second job in preference to a 
third day off. 

Some businesses might face pain- 
ful adjustments, but others would 
boom: sports equipment, vacation 
resorts, garden supplies, gasoline, 
autos. 

Prices probably would increase 
further; crime rates might rise. Fam- 
ily breakups might be more wide- 
spread. But some families probably 
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would be drawn more tightly te- 
gether. 

The whole question may be de- 
cided not by workers but by their 
wives. “Do you think,” demands 
one psychiatrist, “that American 
women can stand having their hus- 
bands underfoot three days in a 
row?” 

Women, according to the Gallup 
poll, are more opposed to the short- 
ened work week than men. Gallup's 
figures show that 67% oppose the 
idea (after all, their working hours 
wouldn’t be reduced) w lasecas only 
54% of men oppose it. 

Trendex, surveying union mem- 
bers, learned that 47% favored 
five-day week. Nearly 30% wanted 
a four- day week now, and 14% sug- 
gested keeping the five-day schedule 
a little longer, but voted for a four- 
day week eventually. 

Most workers told Trendex they 
need more income, not more free 
time. When the poll suggested 
choice between a four-day week at 
present pay levels or a five-day week 
with increased pay, most workers 
voted for the pay raise. 

“We could work a one-day week 
right now,”: says a spokesman for 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, “if we were willing to 
give up a lot of things. But, of 
course, no one is.” Adds Dr. Solo- 
mon Fabricant, a New York uni- 
versity economist, “I doubt that a 
four-day week is likely in the near 
future without a reduction in pay 
—and people won't pay the price.” 


1958 
But by 1970 things may be dif- 


ferent. Increasing productivity may 
make four days at slightly higher 
pay feasible, according to Charles 
D. Stewart, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for standards and statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Even then, would you rather work 
four days or get more money for 
working five? 

Some union officials think you 
might prefer to stay on a five-day 
week and take the extra time off in 
long week ends or three months off 
every five years. When Trendex 
asked one machinist how he felt 
about a four-day week, he replied, 
“I'd have another day at home with 
nothing to do.” 

What would you do with an ex- 
tra day off? Many businessmen pre- 
dict a further boom in leisure-time 
industries. More .families would go 
in for outdoor sports, like boating, 
skiing, skin-diving. Husbands would 
attempt new and more involved do- 
it-yourself projects. Movies would 
draw more customers, more televi- 
sion sets would be sold, sports 
events would play to bigger houses. 

The nation would need more 
highways because more _ people 
would use their spare time to travel. 
More cars and more gasoline would 
be sold; vacation resorts would do a 
big business. So more leisure re- 
quires more spending money. Could 
you afford a four-day week? 

A switch to four days’ work 
would give you more time with 
your family, but this might prove 
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a two-edged sword. One psychiatrist 
predicts that a four-day week would 
mean more broken homes. “There 
are many families that get along by 
keeping out of each other’s way,” 
he says. 

Unfortunately, many people re- 
gard work as “good” and play as 
“bad.” They are victims of what 
psychiatrists call “the week-end 
neurosis.” At work, they feel satis- 
fied, convinced they really are 
worth something; at rest, they are 
gnawed by feelings of guilt. 

One psychiatrist who has special- 
ized in the psychological problems 
of leisure thinks that most Ameri- 
cans can’t cope with three days off 
unless they have definite interests 
with specific goals. If they are to 
benefit from a four-day week, their 
spare hours will have to be planned. 

Another psychiatrist predicts that 
the four-day week will mean fur- 
ther confusion of the jobs of hus- 
band and wife. “If the husband is 
home three days a week and spends 
his time washing dishes or cleaning 
house, how can a child tell who's 
mother and who’s father?” 

One of the biggest dislocations 
might be in the schools. Dr. Wil- 
liom E. Stirton, vice president of the 
University of Michigan, urges edu- 
cators to plan now for an avalanche 
of working students as work weeks 
shorten. Other educators don’t see 
how the number of school days 
could be reduced. Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, former U.S. commissioner 
of education, points out that many 


elementary schools already are ex- 
perimenting with even longer school 
terms. Dr. McGrath anticipates that 
some parents may use pressure to 
bring schools into line with the 
work week. Absenteeism may _ in- 
crease as parents use three-day week 
ends for family trips. — 

“At the moment,” Dr. McGrath 
says, “most educators would oppose 
shortening the school week. It’s not 
the same as speeding up an assem- 
bly line.” To many experts this is 
the biggest stumbling block to a 
four-day week. 

One economist predicts that a cut 
in hours would mean a rise in 
prices. Dr. William Haber, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan economist, sug- 
gests that the most practical course 
would be to continue the five-day 
week. American living standards 
would rise and the nation could 
catch up on some of its shortages—in 
highways and schools, for instance. 

The Labor department’s Dr. 
Charles D. Stewart thinks industry 
might gradually drop back to a 
four-and-a-half day week, then to 
four days, just as the six-day week 
went to five-and-a-half, then five. 
Other experts agree that the prog- 
ress of the shorter work week, if 
and when it comes, will be uneven, 
touching an industry here and there 
and leaving others on five days. 
Reuther’s demands have dramatized 
the issue. But few experts think 
that a 32-hour week is practical 
now, or even likely to become so 
within the next five years. 











By J. J. Hanlin 
Condensed from the “Catholic World”* 





Powder Keg of Poland 


The Russian army and the Catholic Church 


are the only real powers in Poland 


1E AIR in the Polish restau- 

rant was thick, steamy, and 
| + larded with the cloying 
smell of badly cooked food and poor 
beer. People filled the place, too 
many of them, and the uncomforta- 
ble feeling was overpowering. You 
could feel trickles of sweat running 
down your neck. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said to my 
German friend, who was in Poznan 
selling steel. 

“Jawohl!” he muttered. 

Outside, the town was closing 
down. A group of young people were 
clustered around a lamp post. A man 
with too much vodka was yelling out 
a song. An occasional taxi went by. 

Then we heard the steps of run- 
ning men resounding in the almost 
empty streets. We jumped back into 
the doorway of the restaurant as a 
young man, baldish but only 25 or 
so, ran by. Four policemen were 
gaining on him. The police, in turn, 
were trailed by perhaps 20 Poles. 

This was our introduction to the 
volcano—the Democratic Republic of 
Poland. You have to see a thing like 


this happen to understand the satel- 
lites. Without benefit of the knowl- 
edge of the 1956 Poznan riots and 
the Hungarian revolt, you would 
have thought Poznan to be as peace- 
ful as any Western city. 

The police caught the youth about 
50 yards away from us. Then the 
crowd caught the police. Within two 
or three minutes there were at least 
250 Poles surrounding the police. 
They made no move to attack, but 
the police were penned in so tightly 
that they could not raise their hands. 

At the edge of the crowd, anxious 
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POWDER KEG OF POLAND 


wives were pulling violently at their | 


husbands, trying to get them to leave. 
“It’s none of our business,” they 
seemed to be saying. The sound of 
muted horns came to me faintly 
along the pavement. Then a police 
car appeared. More people came 
from nowhere. The new group of po- 
lice fought their way into the crowd 
and were swallowed from sight. It 
was an incredible thing: this was 
midnight. 

Meanwhile, inside the restaurant, 
an orchestra in dirty shirtsleeves 
continued to play jazz for tireless 
communist officials and Western 
businessmen and journalists. I kept 
an eye peeled on the doorway. In 
spite of the now noisy street, no one 
left. Nor was there any break in the 
jazz. 

“If one shot is fired,” I told my 
German companion, “it’s going to be 
a revolt.” 

You could feel it oozing from the 
solid, unmoving mass of men. It was 
as apparent as the heat of their bod- 
ies. But as it happened, they just 
stood there. The police finally man- 
aged to get their prisoner out through 
the crowd. They placed him inside 
the gate of the darkened, deserted 
fairgrounds. Silently, he stood there 
smoking. Every: 15 seconds the re- 
volving light of the giant tower in 
the center of the fair would swing 
around and flash across the faces of 
the crowd as they pressed against the 
gate. Their hatred for the police was 
momentarily naked, then gone, then 
apparent again. 
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Fifteen minutes later, police rein- 
forcements had arrived and the man 
was pushed into a jeep and was gone. 
Five more minutes and the streets 
were again deserted, leaving no trace 
of the incident other than that on 
this page. 

My German friend was amazed 
when I strode up to the police and 
asked them what the man had done. 
“Ach, it’s nothing important,” they 
shrugged. 

How many incidents like this hap- 
pen in Poland? Certainly, 50 to 100 
a week. 

Poznan today is a city of swarming 
streets. During the war about 250,- 
000 people were living there. It was 
the German city of Posen then, of 
course, and the German mark is still 
on it. Today, it is estimated that close 
to 400,000 people inhabit it. The 
Germans have left, but the language 
strangely remains. Just about every- 
one speaks it, and you have no dif- 
ficulty communicating with the 
people. 

A Polish officer told me that today 
there are no Russian troops in the 
Poznan area at all. But after one too 
many beers, perhaps, two Poles took 
us for a tour of the outskirts where 
there are some incredibly beautiful 
villas. 

“Da!” they would yell into the 
night, “the Ruskies live there!” 

Forcing the Germans out of this 
city was a psychological blunder on 
the part of the communists. Russian 
strategy today is certainly to get the 
Poles to hate and fear the Germans. 
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But it is difficult as long as there are 
no Germans around to speak of. Con- 
sequently, the hatred which fills Poz- 
nan is both anti-Russian and anti- 
communist. 

Poznan is re-naming streets in 
honor of famous Americans. The 
Poles’ love for America is almost un- 
real. We are well-liked, certainly, in 
Western Europe. But in Poland we 
can do no wrong. This is so even 
though the Poles have been brain- 
washed for years with anti-Ameri- 
canism, and our U.S. Information 
agency is not permitted to operate 
within Polish borders. Poland may 
well be in the Warsaw Pact, but she 
is one of our best allies in the world 
today. This fact we must never for- 

et. 

“Poland is the one communist state 
where single-party control is no long- 
er securely established,” the Loudon 
Sunday Observer said recently. You 
could almost say that there is no con- 
trol at all. Poland is a giant prison 
where the prisoners have seemingly 
grabbed and destroyed government. 
They can’t get out, it’s true. They 
can’t better themselves materially, 
either. But it is about as close to an- 
archy inside as you will find any- 
where. The Poles have free speech, 
and they talk, talk, talk. 

Polish officials today speak with 
greater frankness than those of the 
West. It is an ironic situation. Cer- 
tainly, the communists both in Mos- 
cow and in Warsaw do not wish to 
give the people such freedom. Prac- 
ticing my trade as a journalist, I could 


move about as unrestrained as I could 
in England or France. 

For a Catholic, a visit to Poland is 
a rich experience. When you read in 
the newspapers that the churches are 
crowded, it applies not only to Mass. 
The churches are always crowded. 
You can slip into any number of out- 
of-the-way churches in Poznan and 
they have that “just-after-Mass look” 
about them. They are about half- 
filled. But the greatest satisfaction 
comes from studying the faces. They 
are solemn, and lost in prayer. 

To be a priest in Poland must be 
wonderful. I toured a Poznan parish, 
and could almost feel the love of the 
people for their priest as he passed. 
Children could not refrain from 
grasping his hand. It was an extreme- 
ly moving experience. 

The Chusch seemingly is all that 
keeps Poland from anarchy. It is not 
quite right to say that the Church 
“has been granted concessions” by 
the Gomulka government. The 
Church today, along with the Rus- 
sian army, is the real source of stabil- 
ity in Poland. 

Who is in favor of communism? 
What supports it? I talked to perhaps 
100 people on this trip behind the 
Iron Curtain. And yet, other than 
an occasional good word for Gomul- 
ka as an individual, not one of them 
said anything favorable about the 
communist system! 

The communist world is a real 
powder keg. It possesses no strength 
or power to maintain itself. The few 


leaders live by myth. You get the 
| 
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feeling that one of these mornings, 


everyone is going to wake up with 
the same idea: we are all against it so 
let us change the system 

As I was rushing to meet a nonex- 
istent train, | was. picked up by a 


ordinary visitor doesn’t see, such 
places as the secret-police headquar- 
ters, for example. 

At times, he became so embittered 
I had to caution him that he was 
driving. Then he would slow his cab 


down almost to walking speed. 

“We are a small country,” he 
shouted, “and Russia is a big coun- 
turned off his meter after we discov- try.” He turned around and shook 
ered there was no such train, and he _ his fist in my face. “But we're going 
took me for a free tour of sights the _ to be free! We will be free!” 


taxi driver. He was symbolic of Po- 
land. Catholic, pro-American, anti- 
communist and anti-Russian, he 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Two years ago an unseasonal blizzard descended on New York City. I had been 
in town for a show, and on the way back I missed the last direct bus connection 
to my home in New Jersey. Taking the only other available bus meant a half- 
hour walk in the dead of night through the deep snow. 

I explained my seedicemn to the bus driver. “Don’t worry, lady,” he coun- 
seled. “I'll see to it that you get home OK.” How, I did not ask, and for once I 
teally didn’t worry. The man had seemed so reassuring, and, besides, I had no 
other means of transportation. 

The ride, which normally takes half an hour, seemed endless. All along the 
highway we saw scores of cars left abandoned in the snow. Twice our bus got 
stuck, and it was only with the help of some of the passengers that our driver was 
able to get it going again. 

* Finally we reached the far end of my home town. I grew very nervous. Should 
I get off and walk? I turned my eyes beseechingly to the bus driver, but he seemed 
too busy to notice, and the bus continued on its way. We were now at least 15 
miles beyond my house. Then the last passenger got off. I was really worried now. 

“What’s that address again, lady?” the man asked, and smiled. “I’d have got 
in trouble if I turned off ihe route, but I’m heading back to the barns now, and 
I can drop you anywhere you say.” So he had not forgotten his promise after all! 
I wonder if he had any idea of the relief his words brought to an old lady on that 
bitter winter night. I. Roussakis. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of 


human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 











~ By John E. Gibson 


Condensed from the 


“Ladies’ Home Journal’’* 





What You Eat Tells What's 


‘Eating’ You 


Hidden anxieties or resentments will 
show up in your food preferences 


P SYCHOLOGISTS say that your eat- 

ing habits are a key to the kind 
of person you are. If you have emo- 
tional troubles, they can tell “what's 
eating you” from what you eat. They 
can even tell you how happy your 
marriage is, just by observing the 
food on the family dinner table! 


Here’s a look at some of their findings. 


How can the way you eat possibly 
reveal any of your personality secrets? 

Psychiatrist Sol Wiener Ginsburg, 
of Columbia university, has made an 
exhaustive study of this matter. “Peo- 
ple project many of their most basic 
anxieties into their eating habits. We 
find phobias, obsessions, complexes, 
and all sorts of defenses represented 
in attitudes toward food and in hab- 
its of eating,” he says. 

For example, check yourself on 
this: do you save the most delectable 
tidbit on your plate to be enjoyed last, 
or do you eat it the first thing? If 
you save your favorite morsel for the 


*Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


October, 1957. 







last, Doctor Ginsburg says, you have 
a strong sense of security. You are 
not troubled by a subconscious fear 
that it will be whisked away. On the 
other hand, if you feel impelled to 
gobble it up right away, this strong- 
ly suggests that you feel insecure. 
You are afraid that the good things 
of life may be snatched away. 

To test your friends on this, you 
might try serving ice-cream sundaes 
topped with a luscious cherry. 


Do persons with specific personal- 
ity traits have certain eating habits in 
common? 

Yes. The Columbia university 
study cites some typical examples. 

1. The anxious eater is fearful 
© 1957 by The Curtis Publishing 


Company, and reprinted by special permission of the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
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about eating this, doubtful about 
touching that; he has a long list of 
foods which he is certain would “up- 
set” him if he tried them. His qualms 
about food reflect his attitude toward 
life in general. He lacks self-confi- 
dence. 

2. The ritualistic eater must always 
eat “on time,” whether or not it is 
convenient to do so at that moment. 
If his meals are off schedule, his day 
is spoiled. He has little or no appreci- 
ation for fine food, but he always 
makes sure that his diet includes 
plenty of minerals and vitamins. He 
is likely to think in clichés: he must 

cat at least one hot meal a day; lob- 
sters are dangerous; drinks must nev- 
cr be mixed. He eats by rote, so food 
affords him little pleasure. His atti- 
tude toward food extends to his so- 
cial activities, inhibiting him in 
much the same manner. The ritual- 
istic eater isn’t much fun, to himself 
or anyone else. 

3. The substitutive eater uses food 
to take the place of love or personal 
satisfaction. He nibbles between 
meals, chronically overeats.-He may 
gorge on a couple of pounds of cook- 
ies or a box of chocolates soon after 
he has put away a king-sized lunch. 
You can see such persons trying to 
compensate for their frustrations any 
afternoon in shops that offer French 
pastries or double-rich malteds. As 
psychiatrist Ginsburg points out, 
they have a hunger no food can satis- 
fy—but they keep on trying. 

4. The indifferent eater regards 
eating as a chore to be accomplished 


as quickly as possible. He eats what 
is set before him without “making 
any fuss about it.” A plate of warmed- 
over stew, or a dish prepared by a 
world-famous chef: it’s all one to 
him. Such a person is likely to be 
lacking in aesthetic sense. His pas- 
sive, unimaginative attitude toward 
food is a reflection of his whole out- 


look. 


Can the food a housewife serves 
her husband indicate how much she 
loves him? 

Yes. Dr. William Kaufman, re- 
porting the results of a study to the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, stated, “A 
woman who resents her husband is 
likely to serve him none of the foods 
he enjoys. If her resentment is great, 
he will get scorched meat, stale 
bread, cold and soggy vegetables.” 
His findings are borne out by a sim- 
ilar study conducted by Dr. Harriet 
Bruce Moore, director of Psycholog- 
ical Service and Social Research, 
Chicago. All scientific evidence indi- 
cates that the more contented a wife 
is with her marriage, the more care 
she lavishes on preparing dinner. 


Does the sudden craving for a cer- 
tain food frequently indicate a per- 
son’s mood? 

Yes. And the kind of food a person 
craves often gives a clue to what's 
troubling him emotionally. In Dr. 
Kaufman’s study, the food compul- 
sions of 1,200 people from various 
walks of life were carefully classified. 
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It was found that when people are 
feeling sorry for themselves they are 
likely to crave candy (particularly 
chocolate), hot dogs, or nuts. 

Under cneibiieiiis of stress, or 
when the sense of security was threat- 
ened, the preference shifted to milk 
or other dairy foods. 

Special craving for “grownup” 
foods, such as coffee, tea, or alcoholic 
beverages was noted among persons 
who sought to reassure themselves as 
to their adult status. (“People can’t 
seem to get it through their heads 
that I'm a grown woman now’, or 
“I’m past 30 now, but there are times 
when I still feel like a little girl.”) 

People who felt need of reassur- 
ance about their social status tended 
to develop cravings for “prestige” 
foods, such as caviar or paté de foie 
gras. 

Of course, not all such cravings are 
prompted by our emotions. But all 
evidence indicates that a substantial 
percentage of them are. 


Does choosing your food because 
it’s “good for you” rather than be- 
cause you like it indicate neurotic 
tendencies? 

Yes. Dr. Moore points out, “The 
psychologist suspects that he is deal- 
ing with a sick personality when he 
finds a person who is intensely con- 
cerned with the wholesomeness, 
digestibility, or purity of food.” (Un- 
less, of course, he happens to be a 
physician or professional dietitian. ) 

This does not mean that the well- 
balanced person has no interest in 
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such considerations, but a clinical at- 
titude toward what one eats seldom 
goes with a well-adjusted personality. 


Do people ever deny themselves 
their favorite foods? 

Yes. Feelings of guilt may often 
cause a man to forego the foods he 
most enjoys. Usually this form of 
self-punishment is rationalized: can- 
dy is not good for him, steak is too 
costly, lobster may give him bad 
dreams. 

An overscrupulous person may ac- 
tually lose his appetite temporarily, 
out of the belief that he must atone 
for some real or fancied transgres- 
sion. One psychologist reports, for 
example, the case of a man who, 
whenever he did something wrong, 
ate nothing at all the following day. 
When questioned about this Md said 
he felt that “it did him good to skip a 
couple of meals now and then.” 

Excessive dieting is often motivat- 
ed, either wholly or in part, by this 
same feeling of guilt. 


Can you tell how your family or 
friends feel about you by the way 
they react to the food you serve 
them? 

If your family tends to be hyper- 
critical of your cooking, the odds are 
better than even that te real target 
for their criticism is you. Resentment 
or indifference may be expressed by 
members of the family picking at 
their food, or by “not noticing” the 
special dishes you have prepared for 
them. 





WHAT YOU EAT TELLS 


Dr. William Kaufman’s research 
concerning the relation of food and 
the emotions leads him to conclude 
that a dinner guest may give away 
his feelings duces you w dobuee mean- 
ing to. For example, says Dr. Kauf- 
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away.” At least he:may feel that Way. 


Is it true that “the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach?” 
One Gallup poll shows that the 


majority of men prefer to marry a 


girl who is a good cook rather than 
one who is heontifel or rich. 

It would appear that a man will 
put up with almost anything if his 
wife is a good cook. 


man, if your guest says protestingly, 

“T can’t possibly eat all that,” he may 
mean simply what he says, but he 
could mean, “I don’t enjoy your com- 
pany—you've taken my appetite 


i* = 4 
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KID STUFF 


Little Peter had decided to run away from home. He tied a few sandwiches 
in a handkerchief, packed a pathetic little suitcase, and made his way boldly 
down the road leading away from town. 
By lunch time, he was ready to call it quits. When he reached home, only 
a couple of hours had elapsed. He left the suitcase ostentatiously in the living 
room, but mother pretended not to notice. 
Just as he was about to give up, the family pooch wandered in. “Hey, ma!” 
shouted Peter, brightening. “Is that the same dog you had when I went away?” 
American Salesman (Nov. 57). 


Michael, our two-year-old, was given his first glass of ginger ale recently. He 
sipped awhile, then placed his glass on the kitchen table, at eye level for him. 
The bubbles seemed to hold a fascination for him; he stood staring silently at 
them for several minutes. Then with a happy smile he turned to me and said, 
“Look, mommy! It’s laughing at me!” Mrs. R. Schad. 


When our first son was born we took our eight-year-old daughter to the hospital 
to see the new baby. She looked at him fig: a long moment, then turned to me 
and stammered, “He’s—he’s—just my favorite shade of red!” Exnest Blevins. 


Johnny was practicing his violin lesson, and as he scraped away, the family dog 
howled dismally. Finally, his 10-year-old sister could stand it no longer. Tact- 
fully, she asked, “Johnny, can’t you play something that Rex doesn’t know?” 

F. Frangart. 
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The great “CATHOLIC PRESS 
EXPANSION CONTEST” opens in 
this issue of THe CATHOLIC DIGEST. 
For four months, it will be con- 
ducted in cooperation with Our 
Sunday Visitor and the Register 
System of Catholic weeklies. 


This is a circulation contest—a 
titanic drive to increase the spread 
of Christian thought. There are no 
puzzles. No quizzes. No research. 
Nothing to write. Just a little pleas- 
ant work and— 


YOU, AS A CONTESTANT, 
CAN WIN AS MUCH AS $10,- 
000.00 IN CASH—IN LESS THAN 
16 WEEKS! 


Read carefully the list of Cash 
Prizes. There are 107 of them, total- 
ing $25,000.00. That’s not all. The 
Contest is divided into four Periods: 
five weeks in the First Period, four 
weeks in the Second, three weeks in 
the Third, two weeks in the Fourth. 
There are Special Bonus Prizes for 
contestants who are ahead for each 
period. 

And still that’s not all. Contest- 
ants who fall short of winning one 
of the first seven Grand Prizes will 
receive, at the end of each period, 
a commission of 15% on all cash 
proceeds turned in. 


IN THIS CONTEST — YOU 
CAN’T LOSE. 

To win the top possibility of 
$10,000.00, or any one of the hand- 
some Cash Prizes, you simply solic- 


it and obtain paid subscriptions to 
THE CATHOLIC DicEst, Our Sunday 
Visitor or the Register—one of the 
three, or all three. They all count 
equally for Credit-Votes. 


You ask members of your family, 
your uncles, cousins and aunts, and 
all your friends to subscribe. You 
ask them also to subscribe for 
THEIR friends. That’s all there is 
to it. You get people to subscribe, 
collect cash or check on the spot, 
send it in to Contest Headquarters 
every Saturday. Your Credit-Votes 
go up and up and up. 


Remember—for every subscriber 
you obtain you are credited with 
Credit-Votes according to the table 
appearing in this announcement. 
Read this table carefully. You will 
note that Credit-Votes are higher in 
the First Period than in any other. 


Therefore, you MUST enter this 
great competition today. Upon re- 
ceipt of your Contest Entry Form, 
you will be credited with 5,000 Free 
Votes as a Start. 


Speed is very important. The larg- 
est Credit-Votes come in the First 
Period. Every day counts. Your 
friends are waiting to help you win. 
They can NEVER help you—unless 
you enter the Contest. 

Send in your Contest Entry Form 
right now. Within two or three days 
you will receive your “working kit.” 

Within four months a neat for- 
tune of $10,000.00 could be yours. 


TABLE OF CREDIT-VOTES 


The “CATHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION CONTEST” is divided into four periods. The highest 
Credit-Votes are given for subscriptions obtained during the First Period. 


First Period opens now_______---- 
Second Period opens Feb. 23__--- 
Third Period opens March 23-_-_-_- 
Fourth Period opens April 6____-_-- 


Second Period 


l-year subscription ($3) 2,500 Votes 2,000 Votes 1,500 Votes 
2-year subscription ($5) 5,000 Votes 4,000 Votes 3,000 Votes 
5-year subscription ($10) 12,000 Votes 10,000 Votes 8,000 Votes 


BONUS C. 


There are Bor 
Contest—over a 
Prizes. 

If you are on 
First Period, or 
Fourth Periods, 
Special Bonus 
EACH PERI 
other Cash Pr’ 
are on top in ;% 
Bonus will be $ 

If you are se 
any one or mér 
Periods, you % 
Bonus Prize of 
PERIOD—in «a 
Cash Prize you 
from the top in 
receive an extra 

Winners of th 
for each Period 
—even to the w 
Contest closes a 
April 19, 


Parish or Co 


This is a Co 
young, middle-aj 
dle age. We 
college students 
win quick fortun 
the same time, 
parish. The fc 
Prizes are includ 

If the winner 
Prize is a studen 
or college, an 
$2,500 will be a 
school or college 

If the winner 
Prize is an adult 
Special Cash Priz 
awarded to any 
designated by the 


closes at Midnight, Saturday, Feb. 22 
closes Midnight, Saturday, March 22 
closes Midnight, Saturday, April 5 
Contest closes forever: Midnight, Saturday, April 19 
Credit-Votes and subscription prices are the same for all three publications: The Register, 
The Catholic Digest, Our Sunday Visitor. 
First Period Third Period Fourth Period 

1,000 Votes 
2,000 Votes 
6,000 Votes 


As a contestant, you are equally credited, according to this table, for subscriptions to The 


Catholic Digest, The Register, Our Sunday Visitor. 
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CASH AWARDS 
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‘College Also Wins 


Contest for everybody— 
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THE PRIZES! 


First Grand Prize_____________ $8,000.00 
Second Grand Prize___________- 5,000.00 
Third Grand Prize____________-_ 3,000.00 
Fourth Grand Prize__________-_- 2,000.00 
Fifi) Grand Prize_____________ 1,000.00 
Sixth Grand Prize_____________ 750.00 
Seventh Grand Prize___________ 250.00 
100 Cash Prizes of $50 each_____ 5,000.00 
107 Regular Cash Prizes________ 25,000.00 


CASH COMMISSION TO CONTESTANTS 


You can’t lose in this Contest! Here’s why: 

Let us suppose you do not win one of the top seven Grand Prizes. 
(Perish the thought!) But just let us suppose you should become 
ill, or something. We hope not. But wait— 

YOU WILL RECEIVE IN CASH AT THE END OF EACH PERIOD 
aa OF 15% OF ALL THE SUSCRIPTION MONEY YOU 

You can win the First Grand Prize, totaling $10,000.00 with bon- 
uses, or any of the other six Grand Prizes as easily as any other 
contestant. But, prize winner or not, you will make money as a 
participant in this great competition. This is probably the only con- 
test in America today in which a contestant cannot possibly lose. 

So—enter this very minute by using the Entry Form on this page. 


CONTEST ENTRY FORM—5,000 FREE VOTES 


Contest Manager 
The Catholic Digest 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 

Please enter me as a CATHOLIC DIGEST contestant in the 
“CATHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION CONTEST.” Send me full in- 
structions, the Contest Rules, and ‘working kit.” 

! understand | shall be credited with 5,000 Free Credit- 
Votes upon your receipt of this Entry Blank. 
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The Negro-White Problem: 


What Can People Do About It? 


Twenty-first in a series of articles on the Catholic 


Dives 


5 


‘EGROES—being the suffering 

minority—have more specific 
| jj ideas than even the best-in- 
tentioned whites on what ought to 
be done to better relations between 
the races. This fact is revealed in a 
scientific survey made for THE Catu- 
otic Dicest on the Negro-white 
problem in the U.S. The study, made 
by Ben Gaflin & Associates, C thicago, 
a national research agency, dum 
that most of the iiloas put forth by 
whites concerned merely improve- 
ments in personal attitudes, while the 
Negroes had more suggestions for 
direct individual actions. 

As reported earlier in THe Dr 
GEST,* 33% of Northern whites, 43% 
of Southern whites, 32% of North- 
ern Negroes, and 24% of Southern 
Negroes said that the problem 
something most of us should work 
on as individuals, rather than leav- 
ing solutions up to the government. 
( However, 38% of Northern whites, 


1S 


33% of Southern whites, 47% of 
Northern Negroes, and 52% of 


Southern Negroes did say that both 
individuals and government should 
act to solve the problem. ) 

Now, all persons, colored and 


*See CaTHOoLic DicEst, June, 1957, p. 30. 
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st Survey of the race problem in the U.S. 


white, North and South, who placed 
major emphasis on individual efforts 
have been asked: “What do you 
think we should do as individuals?” 
The replies disclosed the fact that 
very few people really do have ideas 
for direct attack on the race prob- 
lem. 

The rather hazy reply, “Be more 
tolerant, less prejudiced,” was given 
by 14 out of every 100 of the North- 
ern whites who advocated individual 
effort in preference to government 
action, and 15 out of every 100 
Southern whites in the same cate- 
gory. Only 8% of Northern Negroes 
oul 6% of Southern I Jegroes were 
similarly vague. “Be friendly, peace- 
able,” was dec answer given by 11% 
of Northern whites par 10% of 
Southern whites, but by 7% of 
Northern Negroes and 6% of South- 
erm Negroes. 

Only small percentages of any of 
the groups proposed that people 
should get down to brass tacks by 
discussing the problem, informally 
and at meetings. Those so declaring 
themselves ranged from 5% of the 
Northern Negroes downto 1% of the 
Northern whites. The same percent- 
age of Northern Negroes favored 
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more mingling of the races, as did 
2% of Sintisen Negroes; in the 
North, only 2% of the whites said 
the races should get together more, 
and only 1% of Southern whites said 
likewise. But 6% of the white South- 
erners were for leaving the Negroes 
strictly keeping the races 
apart. 

Four per cent of the Northern 
Negroes and 3% of the Southern 
Negroes thought that the colored 
folks should prove themselves de- 
serving of respect. Whites, North or 
South, faiied to make the point at all. 

Other suggestions, by both races, 
came from 1% to 4% of the number 
queried. They included: teach chil- 
dren tolerance; help educate Ne- 
groes; treat each as an individual; 
pray, and live up to religion. 

You will recall that all eas groups, 
whites and Negroes in North and 
South, tended to favor individual ac- 
tion over laws (although majorities 
in three groups thought the govern- 
ment should also cdie part). How- 
ever, about seven persons in every 
ten admit that they have never done 
anything themselves to help solve 
the race problem. 

As might be expected, the North- 
ern Negroes—almost half of them— 
have worked hardest for solution of 
the problem through individual ef- 
fort. Only a fifth (21%) of Southern 
whites say that they themselves have 
ever done anything to help. Here is 
a tabulation of replies to the ques- 
tion: “Have you ever done anything 
yourself that would help in some 


alone, 


,O-WHITE 
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way to solve the Negro-white prob- 
lem?” 


WHITES NEGROES 

_ South North South 

Yes, I have. a aware 44%....29% 
No, I haven't...70......72eeee.- CP eae 67 
Don’t recall. | Poe ratateme rere , ee 4 


Most of the things that people 
mentioned having done to help solve 
the problem were not very specific, 
and spread out over a wide range. 
Outstanding percentages among the 
replies to “What did you do?” were: 
12% of Northern Whites did not 
discriminate, always trying to be fair, 
9% of Southern Negroes said they 
had spoken out, arguing for Negro 
rights; and 12% of Nesther Negroes 
had engaged in committee work and 
discussions. Among other things 
done were listed: helps, courtesies, 
cooperation; working with members 
of the other race; leaving Negroes 
alone; helping the Naacp and the 
Urban league; voting; obeying the 
laws; praying; entertaining members 
of the other race in home and arrang- 
ing mixed social gatherings. Only 
3% of Northern whites and 1% of 
Southern whites said they had en- 
tertained Negroes in their homes; 
only 2% of Northern Negroes and 
less than 42% of Souther. Negroes 
similarly received whites socially in 
their homes. 

The low all-around percentages 
applying to “What did you do?” 
would seem to be accounted for by 
the very fact of segregation. Vast 
numbers of each race rarely come 
into contact except casually with 
persons of the other race, and thus 
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fail to recognize even the existence 
of a problem, much less take any 
steps toward solution of the problem. 

It is this same reason, probably, 
that gave most whites and a third of 
all Negroes reason to say that they 
personally have never had any un- 
pleasant experience with members 
of the other race. The most outstand- 
ing unpleasantness reported was the 
injustice of segregation itself, de- 
plored by a full fourth of all Negroes. 

Here are the answers to “What i is 
the most unpleasant experience you 
yourself have had with members of 
the other race?” 


WititEs NEGROES 
No rth South North South 

None, never had any. .77%%..61°%..41%..31% 
Segregation, 

De ae RS. eS 
Rudeness, bossiness, 

snobishness ....... 4. 7 Di Se 
Fights, beatings, riots. 4. 3: ee | 
Name-calling, 

eS ae eer ee eee See 
SER ro. seuss cokes Lala ust IA Peat ets 
IIE oe Si Asien og ais Daas MERA ae ee 
Laziness, 

undependability ... 1.... 4....- = 
Desegregation Ts eee ener .- 
CHEATING 6.640265 00 Re Sa oh Img 
Sex advances........ Ligh wie eae areal ee 
Dirtiness, odor ...... EA SPIN ae 
Rother MienttONS 6. 665 Bisse 2eeoo Ae siea 8 
one MnOw . <4... s4s ties DS 55 G RR awe 


* Less than 4% 


It may secm rather strange that 
14% of the Negroes in the North 
and 22% of those in the South would 
report that they don’t know what 
was the most unpleasant experience 
they ever had with members of 
the other race. Probably the phrase 
“Don’t know” is es ara of two 
interpretations: 1. “It is hard to de- 
cide on gravity of any given un- 
pleasantness when it is a continuing 
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one or one of many”; 2. “I do not care 
to say.” 

That sexual advances are men- 
tioned by more Negroes than whites 
may be a surprise to some persons, 
but, interviewers explain, the word- 
ings of some of those who say that 
they would rather not tell their most 
unpleasant experiences suggest that 
the difference is even greater than 
shown in the table. Incidentally, the 
Gaffin interviewers further point out, 
since this complaint on sex advances 
comes only from women, the per- 
centage can be multiplied by 2; that 
is, 6% e Negro women in the South 
say that their most unpleasant ex- 
periences have involved advances by 
white men 

The most significant aspect of the 
foregoing tabulation is its revelation 
that the prejudice shown elsewhere 
in the survey on the part of whites 
is indeed prejudice in the basic sense’ 
of the word, that is, “an opinion or 
leaning adverse to anything without 
just grounds or before sufficient 
knowledge” — relatively few whites 
have had unpleasant experiences 
with Negroes. Furthermore, some of 
the whites who refer to childhood 
fights with Negroes are shown by 
their own answers to other questions 
to be among the least prejudiced 
persons as adults. 

All in all, one must conclude from 
the foregoing statistics that unpleas- 
ant experiences do not necessarily 
produce prejudice; and that much 
prejudice is based solely on tradition 
and hearsay. 














i AM 12 YEARS OLD,” said a letter 
to the President of the U.S. 
“Could you please send me the name 

of a girl my age from some different 

country so T can write to her? I know 

this may not be the place to write, 

but since you are President maybe 
ou can help me. 

“T enclose 25¢. If you can’t find me 
a pen pal, just keep the 25¢ for your 
trouble because I know you are busy. 
Thank you.” 

This request from an Oklahoma 
girl is typical of letters received every 
day by government officials, maga- 
zine editors, and staff members of 
the United Nations. Most such let- 
ters are turned over to the Interna- 
tional Friendship league, a nonprofit 
letter-writing club which has its 
headquarters on historic Beacon Hill, 
in Boston, Mass. 

Pen-pal clubs have existed for 
many years, but the recent devel- 
opment of fast air-mail service to 
all parts of the world has given 
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By Arthur S. Harris, Jr. 


Condensed from the “Eagle’ 
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F riends All Over 
the World 


Pen pals from different countries 
would never think of fighting 
each other when they grow up 


great impetus to such organizations. 
Young people always like to get let- 
ters, but when the postman brings 
one that came by air from a country 
perhaps 3,000 miles away, and bear- 
ing a foreign stamp and postmark, 
they have extra cause for excitement. 
Letters from about 135 different 
countries pour into the league's 
Boston headquarters every day. Be- 
cause English has become a “second 
language” in so many foreign coun- 
tries, most of the letters are in Eng- 
lish. Understandably, some of them 
are a little hard to follow (“I have 
17 years of old and amuse me with 
reading and music making”). But 
the writers, with the kind of prac- 
tice they get, soon are able to ex- 
press themselves more smoothly. 
Many American youngsters are 
surprised at how much their over- 
seas friends know about America, al- 
though an occasional letter will sug- 
gest that the Indian wars are still in 
progress. And Americans are some- 
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times astonished to see post cards of 
Johannesburg skyscrapers. 

“I don’t want to exchange letters 
with an American who thinks I wear 
wooden shoes and eat nothing but 
cheese,” said a letter from Holland 
to the league’s American headquar- 
ters. “Please put me in touch with a 
boy who knows baseball, so that he 
can tell me about the games.” 

Misconceptions often exist, but 
they are quickly cleared up. One 
Egyptian lad asked his Manhattan 
correspondent if he had ever hunt- 
ed buffalo. The American set him 
straight, but then went on in all in- 
nocence to ask his Egyptian friend 
if he rode to school on a camel. The 
reply was emphatic: “My father 
drives me to school in our Ford.” 

Many a foreign } youngster’s ideas 
about America are based on what he 
sees in the movies. “Do you live in a 
big house with lots of servants, like 
most Americans?” one French boy 
asked. A letter from a little girl in 
Africa demanded information about 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

“What do you fellows do for fun 
on Halloween?” a Manchester boy 
asked his Milwaukee correspondent. 
Typical letters are filled with ques- 
tions about what the pen pal does 
for amusement, what he eats, what 
his school is like, and how his father 
makes a living. 

Right after the 2nd World War 
there were some touching exchanges. 
A Chicago boy had sent his Polish 
friend an aerial photograph of Chi- 
cago. A reply came back, “Yours is 
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the first city I’ve seen that is whole.” 
An Austrian girl sent a handkerchief 
that had belonged to her father, 
killed in the war. She wanted her 
American friend to have it, because 
it was “the only thing that I could 
send that is of value.” 

One moving story coming out of 
the war itself is that of Dick Hamil- 
ton and his Japanese pen friend, 
Heihachiro Suzuki. Dick lived in 
Washington, Kansas. When he was 
15 years old he wrote to the league’s 
headquarters in Boston and was put 
in touch with Suzuki, a lad of his 
own age living in Tokyo. A friend- 
ship began that lasted for some years. 
Both boys went away to college, but 
the correspondence kept right on. 

After Pearl Harbor, Dick joined 
the U.S. Air Force. He was listed 
as missing in action over Japan after 
his second combat mission. That was 
on VE day, May 8, 1945. Later, 
Dick’s mother received a letter from 
his commanding officer, saying that 
it had been learned that Dick was 
buried in Yokohama. 

Yokohama isn’t far from Tokyo, 
and Dick’s mother thought of young 
Suzuki. She had read many of his 
letters; he had always seemed like 
such a fine boy. After the war was 
over, she wrote to him, telling him 
where Dick was buried. 

Suzuki answered her letter al- 
most immediately. “I was much sur- 
prised to know the sorry results of 
the war,” he wrote. “I have often 
spoken of Dick with my family dur- 
ing the terrible war and the days aft- 
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er the time, but never dreamed to re- 
ceive a mournful report of him, I 
went to Yokohama, and was allowed 
to enter the U.S. Armed Forces 
cemetery. Captain Richard lies al- 
most in the center. On the day I 
went, the cherry blossoms were in 
bloom and the peaceful breezes from 
the Pacific went over the area and all 
was very clean. The victims of war 
lie under these good circumstances.” 

Mrs. Hamilton has been assured 
in another letter that when we cele- 
brate Memorial day here in America, 
Suzuki and his family make the trip 
from Yokohama to Tokyo to lay 
flowers on his friend’s grave. “It is 
the only way to console you which I 
can do here,” he wrote. 

Pen pals occasionally meet each 
other. Last November, Father Fred- 
erick W. O’Brien of Holy Cross 
cathedral in Boston called at the 
league’s offices to tell of his experi- 
ence. Sixteen years ago, as a high- 
school lad in Arlington, he began 
exchanging letters with a boy in 
Yorkshire. After his ordination, Fa- 
ther O’Brien was sent to Spain for 
graduate studies. On the way, he 
managed to stop a few days in Eng- 
land, and looked up his boyhood 
correspondent, John Mudgeley. John 
is an architect and city planner now, 
and has a family. 

Father O’Brien is back in this 
country, and he and John are ex- 
changing letters again. But whereas 
they used to swap stamps and photo- 
graphs, they now discuss religion 
and world politics. John says that he 


and his wife will soon be visiting 
America. His first stop? Boston, to 
enjoy Father O’Brien’s hospitality. 

In the last 20 years the league has 
recruited hundreds of thousands of 
members, from every country in the 
world. Some continue to exchange 
letters for many years. Most of the 
letter writers are between 12 and 
25, but there are no age limits. 

The work of the league has been 
endorsed by American civic leaders. 
Herbert Hoover is one of its national 
sponsors. Undersecretary of State 
Christian Herter was long an active 
member of its board of directors. 
President Eisenhower has formal- 
ly extended best wishes “to those 
who by means of the International 
Friendship league stimulate good 
will, human understanding, and the 
true spirit of brotherhood among all 
the peoples of this divided world.” 

The idea for the league originated 
with a Copenhagen professor, Dr. 
Sven Knudsen. The absurd misun- 
derstandings he found while travel- 
ing extensively throughout the world 
appalled him. If only the young peo- 
ple of the world might come to know 
one another better, he thought, it 
would be a great step toward world 
peace. 

Later, as an exchange professor at 
Antioch college, Dr. Knudsen met 
the editor of an American magazine, 
the Open Road for Boys. The maga- 
zine, which is published in Boston, 
began running a column, My Friend 
Abroad. Starting with some names 
and addresses of young people he 
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knew personally, Dr. Knudsen 
quickly built up an international cor- 
respondence club through the col- 
umn. Still he was not sntihed: for 
his correspondents were chiefly boys. 
By the time he returned to Europe, 
he was toying with the idea of found- 
ing an international college devoted 
to promoting world understanding. 

My Friend Abroad was dropped 
but not before the column had ex- 
cited the interest of Miss Edna Mac- 
Donough, of the editorial staff. After 
the column was discontinued, she 
began devoting her own spare time 
to promoting the correspondence. 
Eventually she left the magazine to 
set up offices of the league in Copley 
square. 

At first, her description of the ven- 
ture as “nonprofit” proved a master- 
piece of understatement; postage 
alone ran $5 to $10 a week in excess 
of income from dues. To make ends 
meet, Edna also served as booking 
agent for a Boston dance orchestra. 
“Which do you want, a pen pal or a 
five-piece orchestra?” was a standard 
office jest until the size of the league’s 
membership reached the point of 
meeting expenses. 

League affairs have changed much 
since then. Edna, now assisted by her 
sister Margaret, at present directs a 
staff of four professional workers plus 
innumerable volunteers in the ofhices 
on Beacon Hill, though the organi- 
zation remains nonprofit. Edna was 
recently appointed to the staff of 
the People- to-People program estab- 
lished by President Eisenhower. 


Each day, more than 400 letters 
are received at the league’s offices, 
the overseas mail outnumbering the 
American by more than four to one. 
Then the staff goes to work match- 
ing up the correspondents. “We try 
to pair them off as closely as possible 
with regard to sex, age, interests, and 
environment,” says Edna. “Obvi- 
ously, a ten-year-old Bavarian farm 
boy would prefer to write to an 
American farm lad of approximately 
that age. But some of the other 
matching problems aren’t quite so 
easy. 

The statistics for 1957 aren’t in 
yet, but during the previous year 
83,000 new pen-pal combinations 
were formed. That figure doesn’t 
take into account the many young- 
sters who find pen pals for friends by 
asking their own correspondents for 
them 

Most of the young letter writers 
regard their correspondence merely 
as a hobby. But others know better. 
Among the most powerful weapons 
in the present war of ideas is the 
simple, unaffected letter written to a 
friend overseas. More than 300 mil- 
lion such letters now go out into the 
world every year from the U.S. 


For more information about the 
league, including a descriptive 
brochure and pen-pal application 
form, send a self-addressed enve- 
lope to: International Friendship 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. 





By Will Bernard 
Condensed from “McCall’s”* 


Vou ‘aa Your Noisy Neighbors 


‘To make a friend, you must close 











ES YOUR NEIGHBOR'S TV 
D set blare after midnight? 
Does the wafted aroma of 
frying onions from next door irri- 
tate you? Is your lawn covered with 
leaves from the next yard? Does 
the neighbor's dog nibble on your 
petunias? If you fly off the handle at 
such annoyances, the law gives you 
this admonition: live and let live. 

Noise is probably the No. 1 gripe 
among neighbors. How much racket 
do you have to put up with? Plenty! 
The barking of a dog, the war 
whoops of the neighbors’ kids, the 
hammering of the do-it-yourself bug 
who lives next door: these are part 
of the price that you pay for com- 
munity life. 

A wrathful New Yorker demand- 
ed an injunction against the people 
in the upstairs apartment. He 
couldn’t stand the noise of their 
baby carriage rumbling over his 
head. The court threw out his com- 
plaint. “Where people indulge their 
inclination to be gregarious,” the 
judge reminded him, “they must 











one eye; to keep him, close both’ 





not expect the quiet that belongs 
to solitude.” 

When a New Jersey couple 
sought relief against the boogie beat 
billowing from the house next door, 
the court said, “Those who enjoy 
modern jazz cannot be restrained 
from producing it because it offends 
the classical ear.” 

A Washington woman com- 
plained that the neighbors kept her 
awake by playing croquet until 11 


~p.M. When the judge checked up 


and found that the noise didn’t 
bother anyone else, he refused to 
do anything about it. 

If you're sick, can you make the 
neighbors keep quiet? Usually not. 
An ailing Alabama man, unnerved 
by the domestic squabbles in the 
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other half of his building, had the 
couple arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. But the court found them not 
guilty. The judge said their com- 
motion wouldn’t have bothered the 
average neighbor and that the law 
can't be tailored to the comfort of the 
individual. 

Only in extreme cases can noise 
become unlawful. A famous ex- 
ample once occurred in a town in 
Pennsylvania, where a marimba 
player went on a rampage. She 
hammered her marimba full blast 
from early morning until late at 
night, seven days a week. In court, 
the judge accused the lady of com- 
mitting “musical assault,” compared 
her playing to the Chinese drop-of- 
water torture, and limited all future 
marimba playing to short stretches— 
pianissimo. 

How about smell? As with noise, 
the law says amen to common, 
everyday odors, even : you person- 
ally don’t happen to like them. 
When a i nt villager ob- 
jected to the aroma of the “neigh- 
bor’s chickens, he got nowhere 
because most of the other neighbors 
also kept chickens. 

But when a Huntington, W. Va., 
housewife used the smell of frying 
onions to wage war on the lady 
down the hall, closing off all outlets 
from her kitchen except the door 
leading to the hallway, the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia 
ruled her behavior unlawful. 

When a New Jersey couple was 
mortified by the neighbor's habit of 
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sitting on their front porch in shirt 
sleeves, the court said, “The situ- 
ation must be judged not only 
according to elegant and dainty 
modes of living in according to 
the plain and "acne and simple 
notions among the people.” 

If the people next door paint 
their house a bilious color or let 
weeds clutter their lawn, they are 
legally in the clear. 

Unhappily, there are always a 
few troublemakers who can’t tell 
liberty from license. They are of 
the type that puts up spite fences. 
A New York man once complained 
in vain about a hideous spite fence 
50 feet high, built as close as the 
neighbor could get it to his bound- 
ary line. And a Butte, Mont., man 
found he could do nothing about 
a 40-foot monstrosity towering over 
his home. 

Things aren’t that bad any more. 
Most states now have laws curbing 
the spite fence. Yet even today, in 
the absence of local ordinances, 
your neighbor can usually get away 
with a spite fence if he can show 
another reason for building it, such 
as its use as a windbreak or as an 
accessory to his landscaping. 

How about injuries to your prop- 
erty? Here the picture is different; 
it is strikingly more favorable to 
the homeowner. If you object to 
the neighbors’ wearing a short-cut 
path across your lawn, you've got 
centuries of legal precedent on your 
side. 

What's more, you have powerful 











You 


rights not only on the land itself 


but also in the air above and in the - 


soil -.elow. Suppose the fellow next 
door plants an apple tree that 
spreads over your land. The over- 
hanging apples still belong to him 
because they are “easinen by his 
soil. But in most states the law is 
with you if you saw off the branches 
right to the boundary line. The 
brandhes are intruding into your 
air space. 

Sometimes you can get a court 
order forcing the neighbor to “abate 
the nuisance” himself. A Seattle 
homeowner got that kind of help 
when the neighbor's vine crept into 
his lawn and the neighbor's fir 
tree shed needles into his gutter. 

Sometimes you can pocket extra 
consolation in the form of dam- 
ages. A Missouri homeowner com- 
* plained of excessive rain water run- 
ning onto his land after the man 
next door raised the level of his 
driveway. The neighbor had to pay 
compensation. 

A New York family found that 
every time the west wind blew, 
sand seeped into their rugs, their 
clothes, and even their food. It came 
from a pile of sand left uncovered 
on the vacant lot next door. The 
court awarded them damages. 

But there is an exception to the 
sanctity of the boundary line. Dogs 
and cats, by what the law calls “the 
common consent of mankind,” have 
long had the privilege of crossing 
boundaries with impunity. Tradi- 
tionally the owner of the animal, 
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unless it was a known troublemak- 
er, hasn’t been held responsible 
either for the trespassing or for 
actual damage inflicted. If the 
neighbor's dog munched your chrys- 
anthemums—or your leg, for that 
matter—the law wasn’t much help 
to you. 

However, times are changing, 
and many communities have passed 
leash laws and more strict liability 
laws. It’s still the usual tule, 
though, that you can’t collect for 
damage done by the neighbor's cat, 
even FF he gobbled up your canary. 

How shout the neighbor's chil- 
dren? They do not have the free- 
wheeling privileges of dogs and cats. 
The boy next door has no more 
right to scrunch a path through 
your flower bed than his father has. 

There is a loophole in this legal 
fact, though. Let’s say the six-year- 
old boy next door tries out his new 
paint set on your garage door. In 
most states parents are not liable for 
damage done by their offspring, but 
you can sue the child if you want 

A dogged Wisconsin man bat- 
tled all the way to the state su- 
preme court against the six-year-old 
bov who stomped on his shrubbery. 
The trouble is, pickings are mighty 
lean in the av erage youngster’s 
pockets. 

Of course, if a child makes a hab- 
it of throwing bricks through win- 
dows or sawing through porch 
railings, that’s a different story. His 
parents have to cramp his style or 
face the consequences. 
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A word of warning: if you take 
it on yourself to discipline a neigh- 
bor’s child without his parents’ con- 
sent, you're flirting with a charge of 
assault and battery. Your property 
rights rank high, but the physical 
integrity of the individual ranks 
even higher. 

Don’t think that the law wants 
you to shut your eyes to honest-to- 
goodness grievances. Being a good 
neighbor doesn’t mean being a Mr. 
Milquetoast. But don’t be a bulldog 
about technicalities. When an a 
stinate Wisconsin farmer won the 
right to keep a pigsty near his 
neighbor’s home, the court gave him 


a sharp warning: “Insistence on 
strict legal rights is not always a 
good policy, to say nothing of good . 
neighborliness. It is far better to 
make a friend of one’s neighbor by 
foregoing some minor right than to 
make an enemy of him by insisting 
on the right solely because the law 
gives it.” 

Here is good advice from former 
Wisconsin Supreme Court Justice 
John P. Winslow. “A good neigh- 
bor is a great treasure. We can gen- 
erally have such treasures if we are 
neighborly ourselves. The Golden 
Rule is just as good a rule of con- 
duct now as it was 1900 years ago!” 


‘e 
aN, 


In Our Parish 


In our parish Sister was preparing her Confirmation class for the great day. 
“You do exactly what the bishop tells you. If he says ‘Stand,’ when you’ve prac- 


ticed kneeling, then do what he says, stand. Pay attention to His Excellency, and 
do what he says.’ 

The ceremony proceeded flawlessly to the point where the bishop said, “Now, 
if you will kneel down, I will give you all my blessing.” They knelt. He raised his 


hand and began, “Sit nomen Domini—” As one man, they sat. 
Sister Mary Jean, O.P. 


In our parish on the morning of the opening of Forty Hours devotion all the 
altar boys marched in procession before the Blessed Sacrament. After the cere- 
mony Johnny rushed up to Sister and inquired, “Sister, what time is it?” 

“Don’t hurry, Johnny,” Sister replied. “Why do you want to know the time? 
You should go home and get your breakfast.” 

Johnny looked bewildered as he blurted, “But, Sister, I’m on for admiration _ 
at 9:30.” Sister Mary Fintan, R.S.M. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 








By Lauchie Chisholm 





Fireman’s Chaplain 


A red car with a siren and 


a 


luminous cross carries Father 


Morin to fires in Montreal 


if ATHER .PAuL-DoLLARD Morin 
sat eating a sandwich and talk- 


ing to firemen at station No. 45 in the’ 


east end of Montreal. The fire alarm 
sounded. Father Morin dropped 
the sandwich and jumped into his 
small red car. With siren screaming 
and a red light flashing, he sped 
away toward the scene of the fire. 

The sudden departure of the 47- 
year-old Jesuit did not surprise the 
firemen. For the last seven years he 
has been their chaplain. He attends, 
on the average, about 100 fires a 
year. He knows just about every 
one of the city’s 1,823 firemen and 
the families of many of them. He 
answers calls day and night at any 
one of the 48 fire stations in the 
city. Wherever he goes, he travels 
quickly. 

Thus far, only one alarm had 
been sounded. But Father Morin 
was taking no chances, ‘since the 
call had come from a thickly popu- 
lated sector of the west end. If life 
were imperiled, the priest wanted 
to be on hand. 

At a west-end station, firemen 
clambered aboard the shiny fire en- 
‘gines as they pulled out to the 
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street. It was just another call, but 
no matter how many times he re- 
sponds to the bell, the average fire- 
man is always as excited by it as a 
rookie in his first major-league 
game, 

As Father Morin was making his 
way from the other side of the city, 
a young fireman jumped onto the 
first truck out of the west-end sta- 
tion. Rounding a sharp turn, the 
truck swerved, and the fireman was 
tossed off against the curb. 

Father Morin administered the 
last rites as the man lay dying with 
a fractured skull. He rode in the 
ambulance that took the young man 
to a hospital, where he died. 

The chaplain knew the victim 
well. He was 24 years old, the 
father of four children. His wife 
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was expecting another child. Less 
than five months previously, on 
Holy Saturday, Father Morin had 
baptized the mother. He remem- 
bers it as a day of great family 
rejoicing. Now he won accompany 
the divisional fire chief to tell her 
of the death of her husband. 

“I meet firemen and their fami- 
lies at times of great joy or sorrow,” 
Father Morin says. 

Father Morin, at 47, is a hand- 
some, dark-haired, stocky man with 
a quick smile. “I’ve always wanted 
to be a priest,” he says. “As a boy 
I lived across the street from a fire 
station. But I never dreamed in 
those days that I would be fre- 
department chaplain.” 

The firemen consider him a very 
special kind of chaplain. His ap- 
pointment to the post by the Arch- 
bishop of Montreal (now His Emi- 
nence Paul-Emile Cardinal Léger) 
came ‘as a result of his volunteer 
efforts to help the men. 

Father Morin’s father operated 
a small corner grocery store across 
the intersection a one of Mon- 
treal’s older fire halls. 

As a youth, Paul watched with 
fascination as the horse-drawn fire 
reels swept out. An older cousin, 
who remembered the great fire of 
Villa Marie in 1904, was a member 
of the force. Paul-Dollard Morin, 
son of the grocer, got to know 
firemen early in life. 

Yet the sound of the siren and 
the clang of the bell were of merely 
passing interest compared with 





young Morin’s determination to get 
hiteunanlt through college during the 
depression. During the really lean 
years from 1929 to 1931 he drove 
a taxi by night and went to college 
by day. rete a 12-hour stretch as 
taxi driver he made between $3 
and $4. 

In 1932 he entered the Society 
of Jesus. Years of study, prayer, 
and contemplation followed. He 
was ordained in 1944. His first 
assignment was as a professor at 
Sacred Heart college in Sudbury, 
Ont. Two years later, Father Morin 
returned to Montreal to become a 
professor of rhetoric at St. Mary’s 
college, his alma mater. 

At this point, his boyhood in- 
terest in firemen was renewed and 
directed to useful purposes. When- 
ever he could, when classes were 
over for the day, Father Morin 
would visit the scene of a fire. The 
force had been without a chaplain 
since 1937, and the priest felt that 
by his presence, at least, he might 
be able to bring some coment to 
the distressed. 

One day an acquaintance of 
Father Morin told him about a fire- 
man friend who had a moral prob- 
lem. “I'll be glad to talk to him, 
and help if I can,” the priest said. 
The fireman came, his first contact 
with a priest in quite some time. 
The meeting was pleasant. A short 
time later, another fireman, a buddy 
of the first, dropped by to see Fath- 
er Morin. 

In 1950, the Firemen’s Benevo- 
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lent association formally recognized 
Father Morin as chaplain. The vote 
was unanimous. The firemen are 
the chaplain’s only means of temp- 
oral support, beyond the room and 
meals provided at the Jesuit scho- 
lasticate. On their own initiative, 
firemen took up a collection and 
purchased a small car for their 
they raised 
money again to get him a new 
model. Bickose he lad a car; Father 
Morin had to get to fires by street- 
car, taxi Cif he had the money), or 
by hitchhiking. 

The red car with the luminous 
cross and the 
known in Montreal. Newsmen in 
search of human-interest — stories 
at the scene of a fire look for this 
car, because they know Father 
Morin will be near. One reporter 
tells about the night he got caught 
in the crowd at a big blaze. 

“Follow me,” said Father Morin, 
and he led the reporter through a 
maze of passages in an old apart- 
ment house. They finally emerged 
on another street, where the re- 


porter’s car was parked. Telling 
about the incident later, the re- 
porter marveled at the _priest’s 


knowledge of the city’s unusual old 
French-Canadian _ structures. “He 
really knows how to get around,” 
the reporter said. 

Yet it was an event that hap- 
pened long before he received 
his conspicuous automobile _ that 
brought Father Morin into promi- 
nence among firemen and_news- 





siren is now well. 


men. It was June 15, 1951, a warm, 
sunny day and one of the last days 
of the school year. During the noon 
recess from classes at the college, 
the -priest followed the fire trucks 
to a general-alarm blaze near mid- 
town Montreal. 

The burning building was a 
combined old-folks’ home and or- 
phanage. There were 334 people in 
it, many of them elderly persons 
trapped on the 4th and Sth floors. 
Without hesitating, Father Morin 
followed the firemen to the 5th 
floor. There he found four old 
women to whom he was able to 
administer Extreme Unction. Then 
he plunged farther into the build- 
ing in search of other victims. “But 
there was nothing we could do for 
them,” he said later. 

On the burning upper floors he 
had not been able to find any of 
the living, so he turned and came 
down the ladders. But before the 
fire had burned itself out, he re- 
entered the smouldering. building 
to bring out the holy vessels used 
at Mass in the chapel. After taking 
the vessels to the safety of a near- 
by church, he returned to the fire 
for the third time. Thirty-seven 
people had died in the city’s worst 
fire in 25 years. 

On that day, Father Morin had 
spent 12 hours at the scene. He 
remained until the major fire-fight- 
ing equipment had left. Then, well 
after midnight on a warm June 
night, he went to bed utterly ex- 
hausted. The next day he was ‘back 
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at his duties in the classroom again. 

Not all the tragedies that the 
firemen’s padre witnesses are so 
well publicized. In the year of the 
hospice blaze, two fire-department 
officers were killed while fighting a 
much smaller fire. The officers were 
personal friends of Father Morin, 
and it was he who had to break 
the news to their families. 

Another day, Father Morin went 
on a mission to Bon Secours market 
in the old port district of Montreal. 
His duty, on that occasion, was to 
find a humble day laborer and tell 
him, as gently as possible, that his 
wife and two children had just 
died in an apartment-house fire. 
The laborer had left home to go to 
work less than an hour before. 

On an average day, Father Morin 
rises at 6 A.M. He says Mass pri- 
vately an hour later in the scho- 
lasticate chapel. Invariably, six or 
seven firemen show up. 

He celebrates a monthly Mass 
for firemen and their families. It 
is always well attended. In addi- 
tion, he plans the annual church 
parade, arranges a memorial serv- 
ice, and conducts the annual re- 
treat at Easter. 

To give firemen outside interests, 
he conducts a study club. After a 
slow start, the classes have now 
caught on. 

At Christmas and Easter, how- 
ever, he has found it impossible to 
be on the move. So many people 
want to speak to him or go to Con- 
fession that he remains in one spot, 
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‘where firemen know they can find 


him. Last Christmas season there 
was usually a long line at the door 
of his improvised office, located in 
the old fire hall opposite the site 
of his father’s grocery store. His 
hours each day during the Christ- 
mas season: 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Father Morin is on the move so 
much that he has never found it 
practical to establish a permanent 
office. His travels each year take 
him throughout Quebec province. 
As spiritual advisor to the Quebec 
locals of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters of America, he 
makes a yearly call on 12 fire de- 
partments. In the Montreal suburbs 
alone, he is chaplain to an addi- 
tional 400 firemen. 

Father Morin is sometimes grieved 
by the friction and lack of charity 
between management and _ labor. 
He tries to promote understanding 
between them. 

Quebec firemen are paid a wage 
equivalent to that of the lowest- 
ranking tradesman. In Montreal, 
the starting salary for a fireman is 
$2,973 a year. Father Morin would 
like to see an increase in both 
firemen’s wages and pension funds. 
“Every man is entitled to the dig- 
nity of reasonable security in his 
old age,” he says. 

But the chaplain is careful not to 
become directly involved in labor- 
management matters. His greatest 
concern continues to be centered in 
the spiritual welfare of the men. 
One of his current projects is the 
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designing of a special medal. It will 
be inscribed with the words: 
“Blessed Virgin Mary, Protect Your 
Montreal Fire Fighters.” The ob- 
verse will read: “St. Jean de Dieu, 
Protégez-nous” C“St. John of God, 
protect us”). 

Recently, when a public appeal 
for financial help for a fireman’s 
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family was reported to be lagging 
badly, the chaplain personally or- 
ganized a campaign. Within four 
days he had collected $2,400. The 
recipients were the wife and chil- 
dren of the young fireman to whom 
Father Morin had administered the 
last sacraments in the street on a 
sultry Sunday evening last summer. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 48) 


. deflect Cde-flekt’) 

. flexor Cflex’ser) 

. genuflect (jen’u-flekt) 
. inflexible Cin-flek’si-b’l) 


: ieee (flek’shoo-us) 


. biflex Cbi’fleks) 

. inflection (in-flek’shun) 
. flexile (flek’sil) 

. flex Cfleks) 

. reflect Cre-flekt’) 


. flexure (flek’sher) 


. circumflex (sur’kum-fleks) 


f) To turn aside; to cause to deviate. 

c) A muscle that serves to bend a limb. 

j) To bend the knee, as in worship. 

b) Not capable of being bent; rigid; 
unyielding. 

1) Winding; turning easily and effort- 
lessly. 


a) Bent in two directions; having two 


bends. 

h) A change in pitch or tone of voice; 
a bend or curve. 

k) Mobile; versatile; easily bent. 

i) To bend or contract, as a muscle. 

d) To bend or cast back; to turn back 
upon one’s thoughts. 

g) A bending or curving, as of a heavy 
object under its own weight; curva- 
ture. 

e) To turn or twist around; an accent 
mark (*) used over a vowel in cer- 
tain languages. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 








By Hyman H. Bookbinder 


Condensed from ‘‘American Federationist 


19% 


Labor Welcomes the Immigrant 


America would benefit from an 


easing of present restrictions 


, SENATE COMMITTEE Was holding 
hearings on proposed changes 
in our immigration laws toward the 
end of the 1957 session of Congress. 
One of the witnesses warned Con- 
gress not to increase immigration 
quotas for Southern and Eastern Eu- 
To do so, he insisted, would 
ature of our society. 


he said, 


rope. 
change the n 
“This is no theory,’ 


anyone knows who has read in the 
newspapers the names of notorious 
gangsters, gamblers, and racketeers. 


he pontifi- 


” 


Their national origin,” 
cated, “is proclaimed by their names. 

A few days after this witness made 
his statement, I appeared on behalf 
of the AFL-cio in support of immigra- 
tion reform. I told the committee that 
I had found some other names that 
have appeared in the nation’s press. 
“Let me read some of them into the 
record,” I requested. “Achesay. Anto- 
lak. Bertoldo. Birkhimer. Bjorklund. 
Cawetzka. DeCastro. Dalessandro. 
Devershaian. Finkenbiner. Kmibro. 
Schvenk. Oresko. Vlug. Shambaugh. 
Westerhold. Stahel. Mestrovitch. 
Grabiarz. Savacook. Krotiak. Gum- 


perto. Supe. Prussman. DeCesnola. 
Sjogren. 

“I wonder whether your previous 
witness would be able to recognize 
these names if he saw the list,” I 
asked. “I will help him out, and tell 
him that all these men are winners 
of the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or. | do not know from what coun- 


tries these men came or where they 
are today, but I know that they have 
all added new luster to the American 
story.” 

Unfortunately, that witness’s atti- 
tude toward people with foreign- 
sounding names is widely held. From 
the beginning, we of the aFt-c1o 


*815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. November, 1957. © 1957 by the AFL-CIO and reprinted 
with permission. 
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have rejected such notions. We have 
repeatedly urged that our immigra- 
tion policies be liberalized so that no 
prejudice against peoples will be re- 
flected in the law. 

At its merger convention two years 
ago, the aFi-cro declared that three 
years of the McCarran-Walter act 
“have shown critical deficiencies in 
the law.” 

“To the extent that our immigra- 
tion policy does not fully reflect the 
democratic and humanitarian tradi- 
tions of the nation,” said the conven- 
tion, “wesufferinourownself-esteem 
and forfeit the support of the other 
democratic nations.” 

About a year ago the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council declared that .the 
need to “humanize and liberalize 


American immigration policy has 


been dramatized by recent events in 
Hungary.” While hailing what had 
been done by the U.S. in the Hun- 
garian crisis, the council's statement 
deplored the fact that we were not 
able to do more, and that even what 
we had done was considered by some 
persons to be of extremely doubtful 
legality. 

“Freedom-loving Americans feel 
ashamed that so little has been pos- 
sible when the need has been so 
great,” the council said. “Our goal 
should be to provide a haven in “the 
U.S. for no fewer than 100,000 
Hungarian refugees. 

“Already, evidence is impressive 
that these Hungarian refugees pos- 
sess intellectual ‘and industrial skills 
which will add further strength to 
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America, just as other millions of im- 
migrants throughout the years have 
enriched our country.” 

The AFL-c1o executive council at 
its meeting in December, 1956, had 
approved a program for the accept- 
ance into union membership of refu- 
gee Hungarian workers. Affiliated 
unions were called upon to instruct 
their local unions to take into mem- 
bership without initiation fees any 
Hungarian worker who had held a 
union card in his native country. 

The art-c1o’s statement of last 
February made four important rec- 
ommendations for basic immigration 
policy. 

1. America was urged to raise its 
sights. In place of the present annual 
quota of about 150,000 (much of 
which is never used because of the 
nature of its distribution) the coun- 
cil called for a quota of at least 
250,000. It declared that “America 
is in a strong enough economic posi- 
tion to absorb a reasonable number 
of immigrants without undermining 
employment opportunities of Ameri- 
can workers.” 

2. In place of the present nation- 
al-origins system, which discrimi- 
nates against certain countries and 
peoples, the aFL-c1o urged that avail- 
able visas be allocated on the basis of 
other considerations, such as family 
reunification, our country’s technical 
and professional needs, refugee re- 
lief, and furtherance of American 
foreign policy. 

3. While supporting all reason- 
able precautions to keep criminals 
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out of the U. S., the council endorsed 

“fair and dumneudie administrative 
procedures” in dealing with both ali- 
ens and naturalized citizens. 

4. “Temporary” workers should 
not be brought in from other nations 
unless it is clearly established that 
our own economy requires them 
Such action should be taken only 
after we have done everything possi- 
ble to provide jobs and decent work- 
ing conditions for our own American 
workers. 

We think that our proposals con- 
stitute a moderate and responsible 
immigration policy. The suggested 
quota of 250,000 comes to only about 
one-seventh of 1% of our present pop- 
ulation. Thus, each year we would 
accept one carefully selected immi- 
grant for every 700 Americans. 

Is this moving too fast? Is there 
any community of 700 people that 
could not easily absorb one more per- 
son? Or a community of 7,000 that 
could not absorb ten? 

But perhaps even more important 
than the numbers of immigrants we 
admit is the manner of their selec- 
tion. The AFL-c1o statement sum- 
marized above rejects the notion that 
any ethnic group is better than any 
other. 

The national-origins quota was 
devised to encourage immigration of 
the English, French, Irish, German, 
and other Western European peo- 
ples and to discourage all other im- 
migrants. It is based on the undemo- 
cratic and unscientific idea that the 
“blood mix” that existed in the 
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American population of 1920 con- 
stitutes the ideal. Therefore, so the 
argument goes, immigrants should 
be selected in the same proportion as 
the national strains making up the 
1920 population. A similar notion 
later formed the basis of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s doctrines about the “Aryan” 
race. 

Now there is much support for 
basic immigration reform, including 
increased quotas and changes in the 
national-origins system. Both major 
political parties have endorsed such 
proposals. But the voices of prejudice 
have been louder than those of rea- 
son. 

The McCarran-Walter act was 
adopted in 1952 over the veto of 
President Truman. And in the years 
since then no basic reforms have 


been achieved. 


Even supporters of the present 
law, however, recognize that many 
hardships result from it. For the last 
two years a number of “interim” or 
“compromise” programs have been 
offered to Congress. Finally, in the 
closing days of the last session, Con- 
gress did pass a “hardship” bill. But 
it leaves out a number of important 
items. 

The most serious omission was the 
“pooling of unused quotas.”. Such a 
provision had been included in an 
immigration bill adopted by the Sen- 
ate on the last day of the 1956 ses- 
sion. But the House would not even 
consider a bill with such a provision, 
because of the insistence by Con- 
gressman Francis Walter of Pennsyl- 
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vania that “pooling” constituted the 
opening wedge in the destruction of 
the old national-origins system. His 
argument prevailed. There was no 
legislation in 1956. 

The “pooling” proposal is based on 
the fact that in 1955, for example, 
72,000 of the available 154,000 quo- 
ta numbers were left unused because 
the countries with the highest quo- 
tas did not fill them, whereas the 
countries with small quotas were al- 
ways oversubscribed. 

Under the pooling provision, 
about 18,000 of the unused numbers 
would have been reallocated among 
countries with the smallest regular 
quotas. But even this modest provi- 
sion was rejected. 

Another major defect in the 1957 
law was its failure to grant perma- 
nent status to the 30,000 Hungarian 
refugees who had come in on tem- 
porary visas. This proposal had been 
recommended by the administration 
and backed by leaders of both major 
parties. But the conservative immi- 
gration bloc again triumphed. The 
issue will most certainly be before 
Congress again this year. 

Other proposals for a general lift- 
ing of the immigration quotas and 
for permanent refugee provisions 
were also sidetracked. But a bill 
based upon proposals of Congress- 
man Walter and of Senator Kennedy 
was finally adopted by both houses. 
Though not affecting any of the 
basic problems, the new law does 
have a number of worth-while pro- 
visions. 


1. It will permit the entry of or- 
phans under 14 years of age adopted 
by American citizens abroad or com- 
ing to the U.S. for adoption. 

2. It wipes out the “mortgage quo- 
tas” which were imposed on coun- 
tries under the Refugee Relief act 
and other laws. This makes more 
than 8,000 additional quota numbers 
available immediately, and many 
more for the future. Some countries 
would have had their quotas mort- 
gaged up to the year 2270. 

3. It validates more than 18,000 
visas left unused when a 
Relief act expired. The great bulk of 
these would be available for refugees 
from communist-dominated coun- 
tries and from the Middle East. 

4. It grants visas to as many as 
40,000 close relatives of refugees 
previously admitted to this country, 
thus permitting family reunification. 

5. It eases the fingerprinting re- 
quirements of the present law, thus 
making it easier to develop exchange 
programs with countries that resent 
our fingerprinting requirements. 

A number of additional provisions 
cover various types of hardship cases. 
Welcome as all these improvements 
are, basic liberalization of the immi- 
gration law remains to be accom- 
plished. This year, at its second 
session, the 85th Congress will be 
asked to do so. 

The labor movement is aware of 
its responsibilities in urging liberal- 
ized immigration policies. There may 
be cases in which an immigrant 
might appear to be taking away from 
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an American worker the opportunity 
for employment. But we cannot per- 
mit such fears to obscure our convic- 
tion that America can easily absorb 
immigrants equal to a seventh of 1% 
of our population each year. 

But even if increased immigration 


a responsibility we must be willing 
to carry. We are all foreigners or 
descendants of foreigners—except for 
those few whose ancestors were 
here to welcome Christopher Col- 
umbus in 1492. And we have all con- 
tributed to making our country what 


it is today. 


did create some problems, it is still 


SEED OF THE CHURCH 


Two Maryknoll nuns came to see me. I was astonished when they mentioned, 
as casually as they might have listed their alma maters, that between them they 
had spent 13 years in foreign jails. 

Both had been missioners in China, and during the 2nd World War were 
interned by the Japanese. Then one managed to get back to China just in time 
for the communist conquest. The Reds accused her of a whole series of fantastic 
crimes. She was sentenced to death. Never knowing when that sentence might 
be carried out, she spent five years in prison. 

As I talked with her, my words seemed a little silly. I would have been em- 
barrassed to say what was really in my heart. I remember saying, “If you did not 
lose your faith in God, Sister, you must have lost your faith in man—you saw 
him at his worst.” She answered quietly, “I also saw him at his best.” 

She told me how the native Chinese nuns were tortured to get them to de- 
nounce the Maryknollers. They never wavered in their loyalty. She told of 
the steadfast faith of the Christian Chinese and cited instances of their willing- 
ness to suffer for it. One Chinese boy was for three days bound hand and foot 
in public view while the Reds demanded that he charge the American Sister 
with something, anything. He refused. 

One apostate youth, whom Sister had sent to the seminary, was required to 
strike her in public, to prove his “sincerity.” Their eyes met; the betrayer and 
the woman who had befriended him. His eyes pleaded for forgiveness; hers 
offered silent absolution. 

I am always sickened when I hear people talking glibly and unctuously about 
martyrdom—but here I was chatting with one who did not achieve martyrdom 
but had come perilously close to it. 

There was nothing glib or unctuous about her. The old truth about the blood 
of the martyrs being the seed of the Church means more to me now, though it 
still does not mean enough. John Cogley in the Commonweal (22 Nov. 57). 








By Gary Webster 





Earth’s Ozone 
Umbrella 


Our present forms of life could 
not have developed without it 


c~ SCHONBEIN dilated his 
nostrils. Alternately bending 
over his equipment and turning 
away from it, he sniffed slowly ey 
carefully. No doubt about it, he con- 
cluded. Nearly 200 years of scien- 
tific thought to the contrary, the 

nature of oxygen could be chang- 
ed by passing an electric current 
through a tube of the gas. 

Just what took place, the distin- 
guished professor in the University 
of Basle could not say. In 1840, 
physics had not yet reached a state 
in which he could hazard so much 
as an informed guess. 

One thing was certain. This queer 
“electrified oxygen” had an odor all 
its own. Like mild garlic, perhaps; 
or moist phosphorus. Once whiffed 
and identified, it was easy to recog- 
nize upon another encounter. Since 
the stuff could be readily detected by 
the nose, and by no other existing 
instrument, Schénbein decided to 
name his discovery from its only 
clear trait. Adapting a Greek term 


for “to smell,” he called it ozoze. 
Other investigators had noticed a 
characteristic odor from operation of 
frictional electric machines. As early 
as 1785, it had been noticed that the 
same smell resulted when electric 
sparks were sent through a vessel of 
air. Something must have happened 
to the air, for the experiment had an 
odd effect upon tiny globules of mer- 
cury in the tube. Panticles of the 
bright metal lost their luster, and 
from the liquid state turned to a thin 
film that spread over the glass. 
Before Schénbein, however, no 
scientist had leaped to the conclusion 
that a new substance results from 
special electrical effects on oxygen. 
Once it was described and named, 
study proceeded more rapidly. 
During much of the 19th century 
ozone was regarded merely as a curi- 
osity. Parlor demonstrations of sci- 
ence often included the manufacture 
of a small quantity. To produce the 
pungent stuff, two concentric glass 
tubes were needed. Foil was wrapped 
about the inner surface of the inner 
one and the outer surface of the 
outer. Both layers of metal were con- 
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nected to an induction coil. Then air 
Cor oxygen, if available) was passed 
through this clumsy apparatus. 

Without attempting to explain the 
formation of ozone, leading scientists 
concluded that it was_a special kind 
of molecule. Two atoms held in elec- 
trical bonds formed a single molecule 
of oxygen; ozone was produced when 
the molecule included an extra atom. 
Therefore, instead of the familiar 
O: for oxygen, the chemical formula 
for ozone is Os. 


Such “heavy oxygen,” whose mo- 


lecular we ight is 150% that of the 
life-giving gas common in the earth’s 
atmosphere, was found to have some 
queer traits. It is readily absorbed by 
both turpentine and cinnamon oil, 
though neither substance takes up 


oxygen in quantity. As a gas, liquid, 
pa solid, oxygen is colentent. Very 
thin layers of liquid or solid ozone 
are bright blue; thicker portions ap- 
pear almost black. Even as a gas, the 
blue cast is evident when ozone con- 
centration reaches 2%. 

Brought near a magnet, liquid oxy- 
gen is pulled as readily as iron; liquid 
ozone is not attracted. Melting and 
boiling points of ozone, like those of 
oxygen, are far below zero, but vary 
widely for the two substances built 
of the same kinds of atoms. 

It was inevitable that so strange a 
chemical should attract the interest 
of the general public. At many spots 
in the mountains and on the edges of 
forests, traces of the pungent gas oc- 
cur naturally. So the bracing feeling 
that one gets from taking a deep 


breath of mountain air was credited 
to ozone! 

Dozens of organizations began to 
sell electrical devices to produce “na- 
ture’s tonic.” Thousands of ozonizers 
were installed in dormitories, hospi- 
tals, factories, and homes. Quacks 
claimed potent medicinal powers for 
ozone. Hosts of persons bought ozon- 
izers for home treatment of ills rang- 
ing from asthma to cancer. Height 
of the craze was reached about 1914, 
when growing bodies of data began 
to reveal the real nature of the gas. 

Laboratory work showed that 
ozone is an extremely powerful oxi- 
dizing agent. Far more active than 
oxygen itself, it quickly unites with 
almost all organic substances. Liquid 
ozone explodes violently, and may 
be set off by minute quantities of 

wood, hair, ‘coal, leather, or other 
materials. 

Far from being beneficial when 
breathed by living creatures, ozone 
is a deadly. poison. Laboratory rats 
die after just three hours of exposure 
to a mixture that contains 12 mole- 
cules of ozone in each million mol- 
ecules of air. 

Extensive study at the U.S. Air 
Force School of Medicine suggests 
that ozone is perhaps 100 times as 
lethal as the hydrogen cyanide used 
in death chambers. So powerful are 
the big molecules that a concentra- 
tion of one part to 20 million parts of 
air yields the telltale odor that caught 
the attention of early investigators. 

Increasing familiarity with ozone 
brought new respect for it. Use of 


, 
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rubber tubing in‘ozone research was 
abandoned, for it was found that the 
gas begins reacting with rubber a 
few seconds after coming in contact 
with it. Machinery for compressing 
ozone into liquid form had to be es- 
pecially designed so that moving 
parts could be lubricated with water, 
since even small traces of oil on a 
bearing might cause an explosion. 

Rather early in the study of ozone, 
it was found that ozone absorbs ultra- 
violet rays, which are unaffected by 
passing through many gases. As a 
laboratory experiment it was consid- 
ered interesting, but not especially 
significant, that ozone served as a 
screen to block passage of radiation. 

In fumbling fashion at first, re- 
search workers began to apply lab- 
oratory findings to the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Much evidence suggested 
that the bulk of ultraviolet radiation 
from the sun is intercepted before 
reaching our planet. Could there be 
any connection between this fact and 
the qualities of ozone? 

Probably not, said some analysts. 
They pointed to the fact.that ozone 
is among the rarest of all gases that 
occur naturally in the atmosphere. 
In the regions that may be tested di- 
rectly, from sea level to the tops of 
highest mountains, each million por- 
tions of air contains only one or two 
portions of ozone. Certainly this is 
not enough to affect the way in 
which sunlight plays its role in the 
pageant of life on the earth. 

Yet, something was known to be 
screening out short-wave radiation 


coming from the central heating 
plant of the solar system. Internal 
temperature of the sun is estimated 
to be about 20 million degrees F. It 
is thought that hydrogen is continu- 
ally being converted into helium, 
with consequent release of energy. 
If this analysis is correct, the sun 
each second radiates into space a 
quantity of energy equivalent to 
some 4 million tons of matter. 

Only a minute fraction of solar 
radiation reaches the earth, but many 
wave lengths are included in the 
unceasing shower. Sunlight passed 
through a prism breaks into the fa- 
miliar color pattern that we know as 
the spectrum. Bands of red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and vio- 
let light, shading into one another, 
are seen to be components of what 
the eye receives as colorless rays. 

At the violet end of the spectrum, 
waves continue to diminish until 
they become invisible. Although it 
affects photographic plates, such ra- 
diation does not produce visible light 
of any kind. Its wave lengths are be- 
lieved to range from a maximum of 
16 millionths to a minimum of one 
three-millionth of an inch. 

In controlled quantities, waves in 
some portions of the ultraviolet band 
are beneficial to man and to other 
creatures. But excessive radiation of 
this type quickly causes eye damage, 
skin burns, and shock. If the earth 
lacked a protective shield of some 
kind, organisms would be exposed to 
slaeen iolet rays in such quantity that 


all forms of life would be radically 
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altered if not actually exterminated. 

It was known that ozone shields 
the earth from deadly radiation 
long before the location and nature 
of the strange molecular umbrellas 
were known with any certainty. It 
required rockets to extend under- 
standing based on ground-level meas- 
urements of changes in ultraviolet 
effects. 

Rockets brought science a new tool 
with which to probe the upper air. 
Equipped with photo tubes connect- 
ed to automatic recording devices, a 
rocket can serve as a mechanical 
searcher for ultraviolet rays at high 
levels. Other equipment provides 
chemical and physical clues to height 
and concentration of ozone. 

All findings support the view that 
the earth’s total ozone is some 20 
times as great as sea-level measure- 
ments would suggest. Most of it is 
concentrated at heights of about 60,- 
000 to 140,000 feet. Greatest density 
within this “ozonosphere” is one mol- 
ecule of ozone to each 100,000 air 
particles, at a height of about 18 
miles. 

At that level, air pressure is so low 
that gases are very thin. All the 
globe-girdling ozone in the atmos- 
phere, if brought to sea level where 
pressure is 16 pounds to the square 
inch, would form a layer less than 
one eighth of an inch thick. 

Distribution in the upper air is 
not uniform and constant. Rather, 
like jet streams and other features of 
the planet’s gaseous shield, ozone 
shows both seasonal and geographi- 


cal variations. Thickness of the pro- 
tective layer is greatest at the be- 
ginning of spring, and gradually 
diminishes during summer months. 
Ozone is sparse in air above the 
equator, and concentration gradually 
increases as the poles are approached. 

With functions of the rare gas just 
now beginning to be understood, 
planetary patterns of production re- 
main obscure. In the laboratory and 
in nature at low levels, ozone is 
formed by many electrical processes, 
including lightning. Minute quan- 
tities come from evaporation of wa- 
ter, radioactivity, and exposure of 
incandescent solids to air. 

None of these factors can possibly 
account for ozone formation in quan- 
tity at great heights. According to 
the most reasonable theories, the 
shortest of all radiant waves from the 
sun collide with air molecules at 50 
to 120 miles from the planet's sur- 
face. Through elaborate energy ex- 
changes, such hit molecules are split 
into fragments: atoms and charged 
particles, or ions. 

Atomic oxygen is among the prod- 
ucts of this action. Fusion between 
molecules of QO. and atoms of O 
creates molecules of Os, or ozone. It 
is thought that because ozone is 
much heavier than typical gases 
found at high levels, it is prevented 
from drifting downward by heat en- 
ergy gained from sunlight. One spe- 
cialist has guessed that it would cost 
man $1 million a second to produce 
heat equivalent to that absorbed by 
ozone. 
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All atmospheric gases combined 
account for about one millionth of 
the earth’s mass, or weight. Ozone 
represents less than one millionth of 
the air’s total. Small wonder that re- 
search physicist Richard Ruedy has 
termed it “a ridiculously small quan- 
tity.” Microscopic as it is in global 
terms, ozone absorbs more than 99% 
of all ultraviolet waves that reach 


ithe planet. Through its action, our 
‘htmosphere is entirely opaque to 


some wave lengths, nearly opaque to 
many ‘others. 

Commercial use of ozone, still in 
its infancy, is expanding rapidly. 
There was no complete book devoted 
to the gas before 1916; not until 
Clark E. Thorp went to Illinois 
Tech’s Armour Research foundation 
in 1941 was there any large-scale re- 
search on fundamental qualities. 
Since then, many industrial organi- 
zations and at least ten government 
agencies have entered the field. Pat- 


ents related to ozone production and 
use are now being granted at the rate 
of hundreds each year. 

Ozone is already important in food 
preservation, for bleaching things, 
and in the refining of oils and fats. It 
promises to be one of the most excit- 
ing industrial chemicals of the fu- 
ture. It is now being made in quan- 
tity by bombardment of oxygen with 
high-speed electrons, and rivals ra- 
dioactive materials in potential for 
use as fuel in rockets and other pro- 
jectiles. 

No matter what dramatic new 
uses may be found for it, however, 
no function of the three-cornered 
molecule will ever rival] that which 
it was performing for eons before its 
existence was known to science. For 
had the earth not been wrapped in 
protective blankets of the smelly gas, 
present forms of life (including the 
men who study ozone) could not 
have developed. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILE THERE’S A WAY 


After living 37 years in an Eastern community I moved out West. Although I had 
made a point of giving my new address to all my old friends, I was disappointed to 


find that only a few of them wrote to me. 


Then I thought of an old female trick. Consulting my “birthday book,” I sent 
each friend a birthday card on the appropriate date, y KE in each case I congratu- 
Jated her on having lived one year longer than she really had. 

Soon letters began pouring in. In each first paragraph my “little error” was cor- 
rected, but the remainder was always devoted to the news back East. 

Gleefully, I would sit right down and answer each one as it arrived, always 
apologizing effusively for my silly mistake. But 1 never wanted for letters again. 


Miss E. A. 














By James Grob* 





James and His Epistle 


Like his Master, the martyr taught that 


faith without good works is dead 


| ERUSALEM, 62 A.D. The San- 
| hedrin, the ruling body of the 
|__| Jews, had once again con- 
vened to condemn a messenger of 
God. Thirty years earlier a similar 
“trial” had led to the terrible cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. This time the 
manacled figure of St. James the 
Less, Apostle of that same Jesus 
Christ, stood before their court. And 
the one desire of that court was that 
James’ feet be set upon the same 
blood-soaked path to the next world 
that his Master had traveled before 
him. 

The high priest Ananus, currently 
the chief among the “blind guides” 
of Israel, presided at the trial. ‘Turn- 
ing to the prisoner, he demanded a 
denial that the way of life taught by 
Christ was the true way of salvation. 
James’ reply was as comprehensive 
as it was brief: “Why do you ask me 
about the Son of man? He is sitting 
on the right hand of the great Power, 
and He shall come upon the clouds 
of heaven.” 

No further evidence was needed. 
The prisoner had convicted himself. 
The death penalty was passed; James 
was led out to a high point on the 











Temple wall and thrown headlong 
to the ground far below. 

By thus killing James, the San- 
hedrin knew that it was tearing 
down one of the central pillars of 
the Christian Church of Jerusalem. 
That the entire structure of Christi- 
anity would come crashing down 
around him was their fondest hope. 
The terrible fall partially failed its 
purpose, for James retained enough 
life in his crushed body to raise him- 
self from the pavement and implore 
God’s mercy on his murderers. Then 
a volley of stones and the crushing 
blow of a club stamped out the last 
spark of life. 

St. James the Less is one of those 
Apostles who, because of an unfor- 
tunate lack of information concern- 
ing their lives and their work, have 
become more or less forgotten saints. 
The account of his trial and death 
comes from a history of the Church 
written in the 3rd century by Euse- 
bius Pamphili. All other information 
comes entirely from the Bible. 


*Prepared especially for THe Catruo.ic DicEst by the Paulist Writers’ Bureau. 
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JAMES 


The Gospels contain few -refer- 
ences to him, and even these are 
usually not direct. The Acts of the 
Apostles tells us quite a bit more, 
since he is there seen in his role as 
a leader of the Church in Jerusalem. 
The one Epistle attributed to James 
contains no autobiographical _ re- 
marks whatever, although it does 
give us some penetrating insights 
into his personality. 

The best place to begin a sum- 
mary of what we know of James is 
with his name. Does the title “the 
Less” signify that he was held to be 
of Jess importance, that he was less 
loved by Christ than the other Apos- 
tle James (the brother of St. John)? 
Not at all. The only meaning of this 
title is that he was a younger man 
than John’s brother. History would 
have been kinder to St. James the 
Less had it remembered him rather 
as St. James the Younger. 

The human relationship of James 
to our Lord has been a subject of 
controversy down through the cen- 
turies. The difficulty centers around 
several passages in the Gospels which 
refer to James as the “brother” of the 
Lord. For instance, St. Matthew re- 
cords an incident when Christ, in- 
structing the people in his own coun- 
try with remarkable success, became 
the subject of a heated discussion 
among his listeners. In attempting to 
discover the source of his amazing 
powers, one of the disputants recalled 
the fact of Christ’s humble origin: 
“Is not this man the son of the car- 
penter? . . . And his brothers—are 
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they not James and Joseph and Si- 
mon and Jude?” 

There is no reason to try to prove 
that Jesus had brothers unless, by 
so doing, one wishes to attack the 
Catholic doctrine of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. A careful study of 
the Gospels resolves the supposed 
difhculty in favor of the traditional 
Catholic teaching. James, we read, 
was born in Cana (the scene of 
Christ's first public miracle) and was 
the son of Alpheus and Mary. His 
mother was either the sister or sister- 
in-law of Mary the Mother of Jesus. 
James was, therefore, a first cousin 
of Christ. In Jewish terminology the 
word brother referred to a much 
wider range of relations than it does 
in modern usage, and to cal] one’s 
cousin a brother was a commonly 
accepted way of using the term. 

Beyond these facts of his family 
background and the simple listing of 
his name in the roll of the 12 Apos- 
tles, the Gospels have nothing fur- 
ther to say about James the Less. 

The Acts of the Apostles tells of 
James’ emergence from his former 
place of comparative obscurity into 
a position of great prominence in the 
Church at Jerusalem. The first indi- 
cation of James’ authority is con- 
tained in the account of St. Peter’s 
miraculous escape from prison. 

After being arrested by Herod Ag- 
rippa, Peter had been confined in 
prison, where he was chained and 
closely guarded. In the middle of the 
night, an angel appeared, and guid- 


ed him past the sleeping guards, 
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through the prison gates, and into 
the street outside. Peter then hurried 
to the house of Mark, where many 
Christians were gathered in prayer 
for his deliverance. After relating the 
story of his divinely assisted escape, 
Peter directed his listeners promptly 
to “report this to James and to the 
brothers.” This event shows Peter's 
recognition of James as a key figure 
in the Church at Jerusalem. 

James’ special prominence is even 
more apparent in the proceedings of 
the council called at Jerusalem to set- 
tle the differences between Jewish 
and Gentile converts. James advised 
an almost total dispensation from the 
Jewish law for the Gentiles. His ad- 
vice was unanimously accepted, and 
the results of the council were sent 
by letter to St. Paul at Antioch, at 
whose instigation the council had 
been called. 

Passages such as these show that 
James, first Bishop of Jerusalem 
used his Apostolic powers fully and 
wisely and became one of the princi- 
pal leaders of early Christianity. His 
single Epistle contains ample evi- 
dence of how wisely and competent- 
ly he ruled and guided his flock in 
Jerusalem. This letter contains some 
of the most vivid and colorful writing 
in all the Scriptures. 

If he spoke with the same mastery 
of words that he displayed in his let- 
ter to the universal Church, he must 
have been a magnificently effective 
preacher. For example, in encourag- 
ing his readers to pray with firmness 
of faith, he says that he who hesitates 


in prayer “like a wave of the sea that 
is driven and tossed to and fro by the 
wind” should never expect his re- 
quests to be granted. 

When he describes the dangers of 
evil and careless words, he compares 
the tongue to a small flame capable 
of setting an entire forest ablaze. 
When he is admonishing the inordi- 
nately rich, he compares their lives 
of indulgence and pleasure, which 
will end with the loss of all their 
possessions, to the comfortable exist- 
ence of cattle being fed and fattened 
for the slaughter. James, taught by 
the greatest Teacher of all, shows 
that one of the lessons he learned ex- 
ceptionally well was the Master's 
method of touching the hearts and 
moving the wills of his disciples. 

James, filled to overflowing with a 
vibrant zeal for souls, wrote to chan- 
nel some of that zeal into the 
hearts of his readers. Catholics of 
today would do well to ponder the 
words of this “Epistle of Catholic 
Action.” “Meekly embrace the teach- 
ing planted within you; it has the 
power to save your souls, Carry it 
into action; do not be a mere listener. 
Otherwise you deceive yourselves.” 
“Of what good is it, my brothers, if 
a man says he has faith but has no 
corresponding deeds? Can such faith 
save him?” “Just as the body with- 
out the soul is lifeless, so also faith 
without deeds is lifeless.”.“Whoever, 
therefore, knows how to do good but 
leaves it undone is guilty of sin.” 

The saint who wrote with such 
intensity of conviction must have 












lived with the same intensity, for he 
earned from his contemporaries the 
title of James the Just. When we 
read his words, noticing the subjects 
that he dwells upon with special 
warmth, we can easily see how well 
deserved this title was. James begins 
his message with an exhortation to 
bear sufferings in patience: “Con- 
sider it genuine joy, my brothers, 
when you are engulfed by trials of 
various kinds, since you know that 
the trying of your faith makes for pa- 
tience. And let patience accomplish 
a perfect work, that you may be per- 
fect, lawless, and without shortcom- 
ings.” 

If it is true that those who live 
closest to Christ are asked to carry 
the heaviest crosses, then we may be 
certain that the period of James’ min- 
istry as Bishop of Jerusalem provided 
him with a superabundance of trials 
and persecution. An extensive por- 
tion of the Epistle is devoted to the 
true nature of Christian faith. This 
faith must either bring forth an 
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abundance of good works or else it is 
nothing more than a pious delusion. 
There can be no more surpassing 
work testifying to the profundity of 
a man’s faith than the gift of his life 
for the preservation of that very faith. 
James’ faith is recorded on the pages 
of history in crimson letters. 

How splendidly the martyrdom of 
this “just” man closed out his Apos- 
tolic career! The two great Com- 
mandments, to love God and one’s 
neighbor, found a living testimony 
in James’ heroic death. Rather than 
renounce his love for Christ he will- 
ingly chose the death of a martyr and, 
just as Christ had done during his 
crucifixion, he prayed for the forgive- 
ness of his executioners. 

No better epithet could be found 
for St. James, Apostle and martyr, 
than these words from his own Epis- 
tle: “Blessed is the man who patient- 
ly endures trial, because after he has 
withstood the trial he will receive the 
life-giving crown, which the Lord 
has promised to those that love Him.” 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH , 


Jean Kerr, who is married to the acidulous Broadway critic, Walter Kerr, recently 
brought out a book, Please Don’t Eat the Daisies. One of Mrs. Kerr’s young sons 
had to write a book report for school. Naturally, he chose his mother’s new book, 
which is filled with wry and witty observations on the problems of raising four 


boys. 


His report closed with this terse comment: “Mrs. Kerr has written a very funny 
book, although the parts about her children are greatly exaggerated, and in some 


instances are downright lies!” 


Publishers’ Weekly (2 Dec. 57). 





By Herbert Yahraes 


Condensed from “Popular Science”* 





How Much Like Vou Will He Be? 


Your child may inherit some of your traits, 
but his character will depend on circum- 


stances under his (and your) control 


(ou REACH Down, pick up 
your son, and swing him 
__~__} high in the air. He looks at 
you wonderingly. Suddenly you find 
yourself wondering, too. What lies 
ahead for the little guy? What kind 
of man will he grow up to be? How 
smart? What likes and dislikes will 
he have? And what skills will be his? 

He seems to have inherited his 
mother’s eyes. Has he inherited her 
musical ability, too, and her amiable 
disposition? He seems to have your 
hair. Then will he have your bent 
for mechanics, your way with a foot- 
ball? 

Or doesn’t heredity count in things 
like that? Is the important point not 
what he was born with but how you 
help him to grow up from now on? 

Geneticists have learned a great 
deal about the inheritance of such 
characteristics as the curliness of 
hair, the color of eyes, and predispo- 
sition to certain ailments. They know 
less about how and whether you pass 
along intelligence, aptitudes, and 
personality. 





But they do have evidence now 
that almost everything a person is, 
his mental and emotional make-up as 
well as his physical, can be attributed 
in some part to heredity. 

Heredity is a great gamble. Your 
genes, numbering perhaps 20,000 or 
30,000, are represented twice in each 
of your body cells. They are partners, 
one member of a pair occupying a 
certain spot on a chromosome and 
the other occupying the same spot 
on a duplicate chromosome. They 
work together to influence a trait, 
by controlling chemical reactions. 

When a new individual is formed, 
he gets one partner of each pair from 


*353 4th Ave., New York City 10. November, 1957. © 1957 by Popular Science Publishing 
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his father (which partner is a gam- 
ble) and the other from his mother. 

Given enough information about 
you and your family, geneticists can 
quote you the odds on some other 
chances in heredity; for example, 
against your child’s being born with 
clubfoot, or with Rh-negative blood, 
or with a tendency to diabetes. Many 
such traits are controlled largely by 
one gene in a partnership. 

As for personality and behavior, 
though, no such control has been 
found. In fact, if it weren’t for a 
special case, identical twins, scien- 
tists would still be doubting that the 
genes had anything to do with it. 

Why identical twins? Because 
they have developed from the same 
fertilized egg, so they have the same 
inheritance. Fraternal twins, on the 
other hand, have developed from 
two separate eggs fertilized by two 
separate sperm, so their inheritance 
is no more alike than if they had ar- 
rived years apart. 

When fraternal twins, or ordinary 
brothers and sisters, differ in some 
trait, there is no telling why; but if 
identical twins differ, the answer 
must lie in environment, either pre- 
or postnatal: their circumstances in 
the months before birth may not 
have been exactly the same. Or pos- 
sibly there has been some difference, 
scarcely noticeable, in the way they 
have been brought up. 

Fortunately for the science of gen- 
etics, every once in a while a pair of 
identical twins is separated early in 


life. 


Some years ago, for example, two 
identical-twin boys were adopted by 
different families shortly after their 
birth and were brought up in quite 
different circumstances. One lived 
steadily in Salt Lake City and went 
through high school. He had a sister. 
The other wandered around the 
country with his foster parents and 
eventually landed in New York City. 
He went only a while to high school. 
There were no other children in his 
new family. 

Yet when the two met as ‘young 
men they showed remarkable simi- 
larities. In two IQ tests the high- 
school graduate scored 104 and 101, 
the other 97 and 98. Both were weak 
in mathematics. In many cases they 
missed the same questions. 

They got almost identical scores 
on a test measuring such personality 
traits as speed of decision, self-confi- 
dence, and interest in detail. 

One boy was particularly fond of 
music; the other, of drawing. They 
both liked sports. Amazingly, both 
had boxed in public and won cham- 
pionships. 

Geneticists and psychologists have 
studied many other such cases. ‘They 
have also observed identical twins 
who have been brought up together, 
and they have studied what happens 
when foster children of one intelli- 
gence level live with families of a 
different level. 

You do inherit intelligence, they 
have found. Identical twins usually 
show only very small differences on 
IQ tests except when there has been 








98 
a great difference in the twins’ 
schooling. For instance, a girl who 
had been brought up on a farm and 
gone only through 8th grade scored 
89. while her ideneical: twin, who 
had lived in a small town and gone 
through high school, scored 106. In 
conversation, though, the country 
girl seemed just as intelligent as her 
twin. Besides, the dilicocnce of 17 
points was no greater than you your- 
self might chow if you were tested at 
two difkove nt ages. 

In almost every case like this, the 
twin who has gone to school longer 
shows a higher IQ. So, although you 
do inherit your brain power, your 
ability to use it to get a high score on 
a formal test depends partly on your 
education. 

Orphans demonstrate what can 
happen. Studies show that when they 
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are adopted into good homes, not 
only their personalities blossom out, 
but their intelligences, too. Children 
of apparently mediocre intelligence 
will close about half the gap between 
themselves and their foster parents. 
For instance, if a child’s IQ is 80 
while that of his new parents is 120, 
another test within a few years will 
probably show him at 100. We can’t 
change our heredity, but we can do 
a lot about how we use what we have 
inherited. 

If you and your wife are both 
bright, your children are likely to be 
bright, too. Some may have higher 
10's than you, some lower Cand 
there is no way of predicting how 
smart any given child will be) but 
the average intelligence of all of 
them will usually be about the aver- 
age of you and your wife. 


WHAT WE CAN AND CANNOT INHERIT 
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MONK SCIENTIST 


Modern research in heredity 
- | stems from the brilliant research | 
| of an Augustinian monk, Gregor 
| Johann Mendel (1822-1884). | 
| While still a novice, Mendel | 
| conducted experiments with peas | 
| in the garden of the monastery | 
' at Briinn, in Moravia. He pub- | 
lished his findings in a local sci- 
entific journal, but his work re- 
| mained unrecognized until after | 
| his death. In 1899 three scien- | 
tists, de Vries of Holland, Cor- | 
rens of Germany, and Ischermak | 
of Austria, almost simultaneous- | 
ly called attention to the im- | 
portance of Mendel’s discoveries.’ 





There is an exception. Parents 
with a very high average may have 
children averaging not quite so high. 
As Dr. Gordon Allen, a geneticist 
with the National Institutes of 
Health, explains it, this may be be- 
cause the high intelligence of the 
parents was determined in part by 
their environment, which they prob- 
ably cannot duplicate tor their chil- 
dren. For example, the circumstances 
that forced you to take a job in order 
to finish your schooling may have 
been more advantageous as far as 
pushing up your re) goes than the 
circumstances that will permit your 
son to take things easier. 

This works the other way, too. 
Parents with an [Q below average 
may have been held down by a lock 
of opportunity rather than by an 
inherent weakness in intelligence. 


They could have children whose 
1Q’s are average or above. 

Because heredity is such a mag- 
nificent gamble, you may have a 
musical, artistic, mathematical, 
other type of genius among your 
children even if you and your wife 
are not so gifted. 

Geneticists theorize that a genius 
appears when all the necessary genes 
have come together in one person 
quite by chance, and when this per- 
son also has the urge and the oppor- 
tunity to develop in accord with his 
capabilities. You may have inherited 
some of these genes and your wife 
others, but lacking the whole set, 
neither of you sets the world afire. 
It just could be that your little guy 
got them all. 

Genius seems to spring up spon- 
taneously, but talent often runs in 
families, shaped in part by the genes 
but more by family atmosphere and 
family traditions. 

Your boy will get his love of na- 
ture from his dad, all right, but he'll 
get it in large part because his dad 
will take him on walks and camping 
trips, and point out some of the fas- 
cinating aspects of nature. 

And if your boy turns out to have 
a talent for cabinetmaking, as you 
have, he'll have got that from you, 
too; but mainly because you have let 
him work beside you without driv- 
ing him or setting impossible stand- 
ards. 

As far as is known now, musical 
talent has a stronger basis in heredity 
than most other talents. That is be- 
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cause some of the qualifications of a 
musician (a sense of pitch, for ex- 
ample, and the ability to recognize 
tones) are closely linked to physical 
characteristics, the kind most direct- 
ly influenced by heredity. 

If you have been an exceptionally 
good sprinter, swimmer, tennis play- 
er, boxer, or ball player, your boy is 
much more likely than the youngster 
next door, whose parents never 
showed any aptitude for athletics, to 
be good here, too. 

But the capacity for being out- 
standing in any line is not enough. 
Neither is interest or drive. Both 
are needed. 

Suppose that little guy complains 
after school some day that he just 
can’t “get” French. Your wife recalls 
that she was never very good at 
French herself. Has he inbocinad’ this 
difheulty? 

If he is of average intelligence, 
probably not. “Brightness” in a par- 
ticular subject seems to depend large- 
ly on interest. While intelligence in 
general is inherited, the youngster 
who “can’t get” or “just hates” a cer- 
tain subject may well have been in- 
fluenced mostly by remarks at home 
or by the attitude of his pals. Or 

mavbe the teaching is at fault. 

Mathematics seems to be differ- 
ent. Identical twins, unlike ordinary 
brothers and sisters, generally have 
the same aptitude for mathematics, 
even when they have been raised 
apart. 

Our children inherit at least some 
of their personality traits, too, the 
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study of twins indicates. Virtually 
all research on this point so far has 
been on the gloomier side. 

In the few cases where one twin 
had got into actual trouble with the 
law for stealing or some other delin- 
quency, the other twin had, too. This 
was so whether the twins were iden- 
tical or fraternal—suggesting that 
environment had been a stronger in- 
fluence than heredity. 

But in the other cases, both mem- 
bers of a pair of identical twins 
turned out to be much more likely to 
have the same personality maladjust- 
ment than both members of a pair of 
fraternal twins. Identical twins were 
affected the same way by a bad fam- 
ily situation; fraternal twins were 
not. Heredity, the investigator con- 
cluded, had strongly influenced the 
youngsters’ personalities. 

Dr. Franz J. Kallman has indi- 
cated the influence of heredity in 
schizophrenia by finding that when 
one identical twin had it, in most 
cases the other twin had it, too. But 
with fraternal twins, in most cases, 
the second twin did not show schizo- 
phrenia. 

Human behavior, unlike animal, 


is powerfully affected by conscience, 


learning, and custom. Your child 
hasn’t inherited any fully developed 
traits. He has inherited combinations 
of genes that will make the develop- 
ment of certain traits possible if the . 
circumstances are right. 

Luckily for you, and for him, some 
of the most important of these cir- 
cumstances are under your control, 











Khrushchev 
om God 


An interview with Russia’s 
dictator brings out his views 
on religion 


ILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst, JR., 

Bob Considine, and I talked 
with Nikita Khrushchev for nearly 
four hours at Communist party head- 
quarters in Moscow. Our visit had 
been exquisitely timed to coax forth 
the kind of hard news which excites 
study and speculation in foreign 
offices all over the world. The com- 
munists were celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of their October Revolu- 
tion, magnetizing to Moscow party 
notables from the ends of the earth. 
Mao Tse-tung of China, Gomulka 
of Poland, Kadar of Hungary, and 
other seldom-viewed inhabitants of 
the communist stratosphere were on 
hand to be seen and studied. 

We had reason to be pleased as we 
wearily deplaned at Idlewild airport 
in New York. Collectiv ely, our inter- 
views had projected a mosaic pattern 
of Soviet strategy in the early post- 
Sputnik era. Khrushchev had alter- 
nately threatened and cajoled; he 
had rung all the changes on the old 
propaganda themes; glowed with 
pride in the achievements of Russian 
science; and patronizingly’ joked 


By 
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about America’s tardiness in this 
crucial field. His subordinates duti- 
fully took their cue, and echoed the 
master’s estimate of the global situ- 
ation. Marshal Malinov: sky, in a 
moment of exuberance, had even 
gone so far as to claim that Russian 
soldiers were superior to American 
GI’s because the latter “would not 
die for an ideal.” 

Somewhat to our surprise, we were 
to discover in the days following our 
homecoming that a story we had sent 
along as a “sidebar” to the chief lead 
on Khrushchev apparently had sunk 
deeper in readers’ consciousness than 
any of our main articles. This was 
true not only in the U.S. but in 
other parts of the world. Newspaper 
readers were invoking the traditional 
privilege of focusing on the story 
which eoched lacs to their hearts. 
With unerring instinct they seemed 
to have concentrated on a secondary 
story which the London Daily 
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Mail displayed under the headline: 
“Khrushchev on God.” 
“Khrushchev on God” represented 
about 20 minutes of an exhaustive 
three-hour-and-35-minute interview, 
but it was the subject which arose 
wherever we went, in casual conver- 
sation or in the question-and-answer 
periods following speaking appear- 
ances. Men and women, young and 
old, rich and modestly placed—every- 
one desired an elaboration of Khrush- 
chev’s strictures against religion. 
Not only that. In foreign lands 
where religion is strong the reper- 
cussions also eclipsed those touched 
off by Khrushchev’s larger charges. 
Atheism is, of course, a taken-for- 
granted ingredient of the Marxist 
mishmash, but the communists clev- 
erly conceal it when the tactical 
situation so dictates. In Italy, for in- 
stance, they have wooed some Catho- 
lics into the fold by muting their 
anticlerical pitch. As Prime Minister 
Zoli told us just before we flew to 
Moscow, the Italian communists are 
behaving “correctly” in the hope of 
Julling the gullible into slumber. 
Now here was the Boss himself, 
openly mouthing his atheism, revil- 
ing organized religion and its storied 
history with a diatribe as uninformed 
as it was venomous. Intellectuals who 
have flirted with the far left must 
have been jarred by the low mental 
content of Khrushchev’s blast. 
Former French Premier Georges 
Bidault, a leading member of the 
mrP (Catholic) party, commented 
in a penetrating analysis, “In truth, 


it is an antiquated point of view, that 
of elementary materialists of a cen- 
tury ago, and outside of servile com- 
munists there is nobody in the world 
of thought today who would dare ex- 
press themselves in terms of such 
vulgar mediocrity.” 

In the feverish Middle East, right 
now the object of Moscow’s ardent 
attention, reaction to Khrushchev’s 
anti-God outpouring was unfortun- 
ate from a communist point of view. 
The Arabs are fervid in their Mo- 
hammedan faith, and the Kremlin 
has been careful not to grate against 
this passionate attachment to reli- 
gion. Suddenly it began to dawn 
upon many observers “that nobody 
had bothered to ask leading com- 
munists about their atheism in a long 
time and that the West had been ig- 
noring a weapon beautifully tooled 
to embarrass Marxists in many piv- 
otal sectors of the world. 

In retrospect, we shouldn’t have 
been too surprised at the world-wide 
ripples churned by the religious 
phase of our Khrushchev interview. 
It was no spur-of-the-moment whim 
which impelled Bob Considine to 
direct a barbed query at the world’s 
No. 1 communist. Rather, it had 
been a stratagem carefully worked 
out in the skull sessions which pre- 
cede these important Kremlin inter- 
views. One of us had remembered 
that the religious issue seldom was 
raised in conversation with the top 
party leaders. The time might be 
ripe, we reasoned, to smoke Khrush- 
chev out on the subject. 


— 





— So 
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You must do your homework be- 
fore you sit down opposite this for- 
midable little man with the agile 
intelligence, and the homework con- 
sists of tedious hours laboring over 
provocative questions, rephrasing the 
language until it is honed to a sharp- 
ness which, you hope, will produce 
a minimum of propaganda and a 
maximum of fact. 

For instance, we stopped at SHAPE 
en route to Moscow for an informa- 
tive if informal afternoon with Gen. 
Lauris Norstad. In the course of the 
discussion a leading political advisor 
at the NATO nerve center came up 
with a great question to hurl at 
Khrushchev. “Ask him about Hun- 
gary,” he said. “That'll get him. Ask 
him about Hungary.” 

We certainly intended to ask 
about this baleful blot upon the 
communist record, but past experi- 
ence indicated his response to such 
a blunt frontal assault: an inter- 
minable propaganda wheeze about 
fascists, reactionaries, and their pred- 
atory designs upon peace-loving 
Hungarian progressives. We baited 
the question a little more subtly, 
hoping to entice Khrushchev into 
an exercise in words which—just pos- 
sibly—would beam a little light on 
the Kremlin’s real evaluation of the 
meaning of Hungary, to wit: inas- 
much as the First Secretary claimed 
that Russia’s relations with Poland 
and Yugoslavia had been adjusted 
satisfactorily, and without blood- 
shed, did he now think in retrospect 
that the use of armed force might 


have been avoided in Hungary? 
(Perhaps he'll blame Zhukov and 
the army; maybe he'll be conciliatory 
about Cardinal Mindszenty: these 
were our thoughts. ) 

“Yes,” he began, “things could 
have been different in Hungary.” 

So he was buying it. Inward con- 
gratulations on our cleverness. Now 
to scribble down the words which 
would capture the new communist 
line. 

“But,” the First Secretary went on, 
“the fascists, reactionaries, and coun- 
terrevolutionists began to destroy 
the any Hungarian progres- 
sives....” 

hak you can imagine the rest. 
Comrade Khrushchev had paused 
for a moment while the mental gears 
meshed. With lightning brilliance 
he had shafted through the contrived 
wordage and got to the point. 

We had used the same care in 
framing our question on God. It was 
agreed that a simple query about his 
religious faith, or lack of it, could be 
easily shrugged off. The goal was to 
get Khrushchev talking about God 
and religion and hope for the best. 

It was two o'clock of a dark 
winter’s day when Bob Considine 
dropped the loaded depth charge. 
For three hours Khrushchev had 
ranged over the whole global scene 
with his customary scones virtu- 
osity. Arms? We have already won 
the arms race over you. Zhukov? A 
great military specialist who would 
soon be given a new post commen- 
surate with his ability. Sputniks? 
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We'll soon have more wonders to 
exhibit in addition to our moons. 
Missiles? We have enough to strike 
vour cities from the face of the earth. 
War? Americans have never known 
war on their own continent, but the 
next war would be fought on their 
soil. Peace? The Soviet Union stands 
ready to conclude a pact of eternal 
friendship with the U.S. at any time. 
All this uttered in a mild voice, 
calmly, confidently, the words pep- 
pered with frequent darts of humor. 

Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev is 
a squat little man of 63. His scalp 
is nude, the chill blue eves are spaced 
close together, the face is mobile and 
expressive. The blocky build slumps 
untidily in his Italian-tailored suit. 
He speaks swiftly in gushes of words, 
waving a blue letter opener to punc- 


tuate his phrases. As a physical speci- 
men he is unimpressive, but that is 
not the important thing about Nikita 


Sergeevich Khrushchev. The man 
has a mind. A good mind. 

On our second visit, comrade 
Khrushchev was as fresh as ever 
after three hours of it. He felt like 
trying a little joke. 

“Mr. Hearst,” he said, am a 
member of a trade union. are 
working me overtime. You are ex- 
ploiting me, and they say I am en- 
slaved by a capitalist.” 

Big laugh, especially from comrade 
Lent lly chev, press director of the 
foreign ministry. Ilychev had sat at 
the master’s side throughout and 
yakked up the gags like a Hollywood 


yes man. 
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NEW SPUTNIK LINE 
Russian peasants are being told 
that earth satellites prove there is 
no God. 

Here’s a translation of one 
Russian radio broadcast intended 
for consumption in the Ukraine. 
“Now that the will of man has 
opened the road to the stars, it is 
impossible to: believe the reli- 
gious fabrications about God Al- 
mighty.” 

Soviets say they will push this 
line relentlessly from now on, 
and pay more attention to the 
atheistic education of children. 


Nation’s Business (Dec. °57 


Could nothing ruflle the massive 
calm of this dedicated communist? 

The arms race, l'affaire Zhukov, 
NATO, sputniks, and similar topics— 
all had been answered in a well- 
modulated voice, in measured tones 
and without rancor. 

Could, possibly, a question about 
the man’s attitude toward God some- 
how penetrate the imperturbable 
facade and touch a chord buried 
deep below? 

It could. And did. 

“Mr. First Secretary,” said Consi- 
dine, “you have made several refer- 
ences to God, the human soul, and 
spiritual freedom under communism. 
How is it that any man who might 
believe in all those things is denied 
advancement in the Communist 
party?” 

This was his answer: “Because 
the situation is incompatible. We 








— 
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are atheists. Certainly we use the 
name of God, as in ‘God’s truth.’ 
But it is only a habit. We could just 
as easily say ‘I give you my word.’ 

“We are atheists, but we have a 
tolerant attitude toward all people. 
There is no contradiction in this atti- 
tude. But if the acceptance of reli- 
gion is intermingled with political 
activity that works against the Com- 
munist party, that is different. 

“If they intrude on political activi- 
ty, that is against our Constitution. 
We are not going to fight for God’s 
body. We don’t fight for a coffin so 
that other coffins will cover the globe. 
That’s what the Crusades were 
fought for.” 

Now the mild voice was beginning 
to rise. The face was becoming 
flushed. At the mere mention of God, 
Nikita Khrushchev’s mental bril- 
liance, so incandescent in handling 
every other question, was drifting 
toward the “vulgar mediocrity” de- 
tected by Georges Bidault. 

Mr. Hearst pointed out that there 
had never been a great country or 
civilization which hadn’t believed in 
God, “or some kind of a Supreme 
Being.” 

The boss of the whole communist 
world shrugged agd said contemptu- 
ously: “Let them believe what they 


want. It doesn’t prevent us from co- | 


existing.” 

Bill Hearst persisted. His two 
companions, Considine and myself, 
are lifelong Catholics. So is his wife. 
His two sons attend Catholic schools, 
and are being raised in the Catholic 
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faith. Every Sunday in Moscow he 
accompanied us to the Church of St. 
Louis for Mass. Bill Hearst is not a 
Catholic, but he thinks deeply and 
continually about religion and its 
meaning to the world. 

“That is the intrinsic difference 
between us,” he said. “When we give 
our word we think it is a pledge to 
God, but in your case the pledge re- 
mains on paper only. I hope there 
can be a common meeting ground 
between us on this some day.” 

This one stung. A dull brick color 
crept upward from Khrushchev’s 
bull-like neck and slowly mottled 
the oval face. The communist leader 
had finally found an antagonist 
worthy of his anger, even if it were 
a Deity nonexistent by communist 
standards. 

“We communists, the Soviet poli- 
ticians, are atheists,” he said with 
some heat. “We set high value on our 
pledges, our word, and we never 
break them. We communists are 
fighting actively to prevent another 
war. We are doing everything possi- 
ble i in order that there will be no new 
war.” 

The translator had hardly begun 
to read this back when Khrushchev 
abruptly intruded. He was baying at 
full cry by this time, and seemed to 
resent the necessity of waiting. He 
waggled the letter opener like a 
maestro directing the crescendo cli- 
max of a symphony. 

“Now take Mr. Dulles, for in- 
stance,” he said. “He is a religious 
man and very often he appeals to 
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God. So, appealing to God, he sends 
his emissary to Turkey and other 
countries to engineer war. How can 
this be compatible with the concep- 
tion of belief in God? No religion 
will bless such attitudes. 

“That is where the discrepancy 
lies. Such people seek to present 
things as if their activities really pro- 
ceed from divine commands. Where- 
as in actual fact they contradict the 
very principles of humanity and 
consequently the whole of human 
society.” 

We were stunned by the vehem- 
ence of the man. Three hours of a 
monotone recital had not prepared 
us for this sudden flare of emotion. 
Khrushchev ripped out a denuncia- 
tion of priests throwing holy water 
on weapons, of priests who helped 
enslave colonial peoples, of priests 
who “left the Gospel for the people 
and took the richés for themselves.” 
Gone was the aplomb of a world 
statesman. In its stead was pure, un- 
alloyed hatred. 

It was useless to point out that we 
had previously asked for some proof 
of the discredited Russian charges 
that America had attempted to fo- 
ment war between Syria and Turkey. 
We could have guessed that com- 
rade Khrushchev was now ready 
with an “old Russian proverb” tail- 
ored to the occasion. 

(The Russians have proverbs for 
every situation. Once Gromyko 
threw an alleged Russian maxim at 
us to the effect that “it’s difficult to 
hide a sin.” I told him that I had 
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learned the same maxim at St. Peter’s 
parochial school in Danbury, Conn. ) 

“IT recall a story I once heard,” 
Khrushchev said, “about robbers who 
killed and robbed a man. Among the 
loot they found a chunk of fresh 
ham. After a time, the robbers de- 
cided to take a rest and eat the ham. 
They had started distributing it 
among themselves when one of em: 
eked what day of the week it was. 

“He was told it was Wednesday 
or Friday. I can’t remember the exact 
day named in the story. Then he de- 
clared he couldn’t eat the ham, for 
the Orthodox Church prohibited 
meat on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

“You see how it is,” he cried tri- . 
umphantly. “The robbers killed a 
man, took his life and everything he 
had, but did not eat the ham taken 
in the loot for fear of committing a 
sin! 

“Don’t the deeds of certain West- 
ern statesmen remind one of the 
sacrilegious people mentioned in the 
story? - they, shielding themselves 
with the name of God, quite often do 
things which bring death to thou- 
sands and millions of people.” 

Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev 
felt better. A lot better. He had 
vanquished “God” just as any self- 
respecting communist ought to do. 
The buoyancy returned to his voice, 
and again he was the genial com- 
munist overlord being patient with 
three Americans who stubbornly in- 
sisted on believing in the old truths, 
the ancient values, the God who will 
not be mocked. 
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“Is that enough?” he asked us. 

It was indeed. We folded our note- 
books and rose. For ten more minutes 
we chatted idly about the Russian 
Olympic team, the new Soviet jet 
planes, and various presents from 
visiting communists which littered 
his desk. 

But the high point of our inter- 
view had been reached and passed. 
We had pinked the communist ]ead- 
er on a sensitive nerve. In the vio- 
lence of his outburst against God 
and all His manifestations, Nikita 
Khrushchev revealed, wittingly or 
no, the last adversary and the last 
battleground on the communist mas- 


ter chart for world-wide supremacy. 

Yes, the communist leaders think 
about God. If not as an omnipotent 
Deity, then as the focal point of a 


‘force that will never yield to naked 


materialism. 

And, yes, they think about reli- 
gion. If not as a belief they can fol- 
— then as an organized discipline 
which even a communist can ad- 
mire—and fear. 

Believers the world over can be 
grateful to Nikita Khrushchev for 
his shameless candor when Bob Con- 
sidine raised the question of God in 
the world headquarters of the Com- 
munist party in Moscow, Russia. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 











All her life my aunt had been a woman with a keen sense of humor and a 
cheertul outlook. But the long months of suffering that preceded her death wore 
away her good humor. She became abnormally crotchety, tata all soothing 
remarks with sharp contradictions. 

During her illness, our pastor—who was used to my aunt’s new disposition— 
frequently stopped in to see her. But one day his newly ordained assistant came 
instead. It was his first visit to our house. 

He stayed only a short time. It was one of my aunt’s bad days, and she didn’t 
have much to say during his visit. 

As he was about to leave, he said consolingly, “Have faith, and pray for the 
souls in purgatory.” 

I was horrified when my aunt sat up and retorted hotly, “I certainly will not 


say any more prayers for the souls in purgatory! I’ve said so many for them 


already that there can’t be any souls left there.” 

The young priest was momentarily startled by this explosion. Then, God bless 
him, he smiled and said, “Well, if you have time, why don’t you just keep on 
saying a few prayers anyway—and we'll build up a reserve stock for the ones 
that are coming.” Mary Casey. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 

publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 

we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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: They Find Homes for 


| Large Families 


Milwaukee volunteers use a work- 
able approach to a grim problem 


AMILY FounpaTion, INC., is a 

Milwaukee volunteer group 
whose aim is to acquire decent hous- 
ing for distressed large families. Very 
few owners of rental property are 
willing to rent to a family of ten or 
12. And today noone builds rental 


units for large families. In fact, par- 
ents with more than five children 
have little success in finding accom- 
modations even in public housing. 

Of course, the best solution is to 
buy a large house, but many couples 
with five or more youngsters can’t 
save enough money for even a small 
down payment. 

So a disproportionate number of 
large urban families live in crowded, 
substandard quarters. In some cases, 
illness has aggravated their problem 
of rearing a large brood on small 
income. Sometimes the family col- 
lapses. Then the children are sent off 
to relatives, to foster homes, or to 
institutions. 

Family Foundation’s plan is to buy 
decent buildings and move families 


into them. Since it began in 1951, 
the foundation or its members as in- 
dividuals have purchased two single- 
family houses and six duplexes. In 
1951, donations to the foundation 
were about $3,500; last year they 
were $10,846. 

The foundation now has down 
payments for two more properties, 
but is having trouble finding good 
duplexes. The price of housing and 
of mortgages keeps going up. The or- 
ganization does not like to pay more 
than $16,000 for a two-family dwell- 
ing. Its least expensive property, a 
single-family house, cost $9,500; the 
most expensive, a duplex, $15,500. 


*2400 N. Eddy Road, Notre Dame, Ind. Nov. 2, 1957. © 1957 by Ave Maria Press, and reprinted 
with permission. 
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It has bought duplexes for as little 
as $11,000; it got one at $13,000; and 
three at $13,500. Mortgage rates 
have gone from 442% in 1951 to 6% 
today. 

Into its two houses and six du- 
plexes, the foundation has moved 14 
families: 20 adults and 81 children. 
The group also works earnestly, 
sometimes frantically, at finding rent- 
als. The foundation has not had 
much more luck at finding decent 
places for rent than the distressed 
families themselves. Still, the officers 
estimate that they have helped at 
least 500 children by getting them 
out of damp basements or foster 
homes or institutions. In a few in- 
stances, the foundation has been able 
to prevent evictions. 

The group takes care of the needi- 
est cases first. Generally, it regards as 
neediest those families that are split 
up for lack of housing. The founda- 
tion itself was inspired by such a 
case. In December, 1949, the Mil- 
waukee Journal ran a story about a 
man and wife who had been separat- 
ed from their seven children for five 
years. Some of the children were in 
foster homes, some in the Milwaukee 
County Home for Dependent Chil- 
dren. Some of the children actually 
did not know one another. The par- 
ents were living in a furnished room. 
The story said the family had no 
place to gather for Christmas. 

One reader of the story was Mrs. 
Mynnie Fischer, a convert to Cathol- 
icism from Christian Science. Mrs. 
Fischer has been performing works 





of mercy among the unfortunate for 
more than 30 years. She turned over 
her home to the dispersed family for 
Christmas. 

She also undertook to find a house 
for them. Since her husband is a 
real-estate broker, she didn’t think it 
would be too difficult. At the end of 
a year, she still hadn’t found one. 
She then persuaded the reporter who 
had written the feature a year earli- 
er to run a story saying that a don- 
or (who in fact was Mrs. Fischer 
herself) had contributed $100 to a 
down-payment fund for the family. 

Other contributors came forward. 
Soon she had $3,500, enough to put 
down on a house. She and the other 
contributors expected to make an out- 
right gift of the down payment. 
(Another diligent worker who raised 
funds for the foundation was Mrs. 
Carl Miller. Recently four properties 
have been purchased as memorials to 
Fred Miller and Mrs. Carl Miller, 
with money donated by the Miller 
family. ) 

At this point, a businessman made 
a suggestion. Form a nonprofit cor- 
poration, he advised. Let the cor- 
poration buy the property. Let the 
family make monthly payments to 
the corporation. Apply part of the 
monthly payment to the first mort- 

gage and part toward repaying the 
down payment, which then, in effect, 
would be a second mortgage. When 
the down payment has been restored, 
convey title to the family and let the 
family continue with the first mort- 
gage. In this way, the corporation 
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would have its -‘money back to help 
another family, and the first family 
would have its house. 

The group adopted this program. 
Thus, what was meant to be a one- 
shot act of charity Cor perhaps jus- 
tice) became a foundation which in 
the years ahead will help more and 
more families acquire decent homes. 
The foundation has bought only two 
single-family houses. The first was 
for the family that started it all. The 
second was for a couple with 17 chil- 
dren, a family that was living in a 
sagging building with one toilet, no 
bath, no hot water. 

In general, the foundation thinks 
it can help more families by buying 
duplexes. Each lower flat is assigned 
to a man and wife and their children; 
the upper goes to a widow and her 
children. These widows are renters 
because most of them would never 
be considered eligible by lending in- 
stitutions to take over a mortgage. 
The man and wife downstairs are ex- 
pected to take title, and they sign an 
agreement to accommodate a widow 
upstairs. The upstairs rent applies to 
payments on the house. 

Rent or payments are set, not by 
the impersonal forces of the open 
market, but by the needs of the fami- 
ly. What if a family has more mis- 
fortune, or manages badly, and can’t 
pay even the agreed- upon rent? In 
the only instance of this sort, the 
county welfare department has paid 
rent for the family. (It’s a bargain. 
If the welfare department did not 
pay the rent, it would have to send 
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seven children to the county home at 
a cost of $12.25 a day per child, al- 
though that figure includes the cost 
of schooling.) 

The highest monthly payment for 
a flat is $85, but most payments are 
$80 and the lowest is $70. Rentals 
and payments paid to the foundation 
in 1956 were just over $5,000. 

To qualify for housing in a Fam- 
ily Foundation flat, a family must, 
first of all, want to help itself and be 
able to do so. The foundation is not 
in competition with those private and 
public agencies that take care of per- 
sons unable to take care of them- 
selves. The husband must be em- 
ployed, and must be eager to support 
his family. The foundation asks that 
he take care of minor repairs on the 
property. The mother must be a good 
housekeeper and have control of the 
children. 

Second, there must be at least five 
children in the family. The founda- 
tion realizes that there are smaller 
families with grievous problems that 
could be solved by better housing; 
still, the foundation thinks that the 
large family, especially in a city, faces 
problems so pressing as to justify spe- 
cial attention. On the average, the 
larger family has a smaller income. 
One reason is that mother can’t work 
outside to supplement father’s earn- 
ings. Moreover, the children, who 
would have been an asset on an old- 
fashioned farm, are an economic lia- 
bility in the city. 

The large family not only has 


more trouble renting; it has more 
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THEY FIND HOMES FOR LARGE FAMILIES 


trouble buying decent housing. The 
income-tax exemption allowed for 
each child by no means offsets the 
cost of keeping that child. Besides, 
lending institutions apply higher in- 
come requirements to larger families; 
that is, the more children a man has, 
the more income he must have be- 
fore he can get a house Joan. 

Ina large family where the budget 
is shainea and the household work 
heavy, sickness can be devastating. 
And sickness or even temperamen- 
tal quirks (what family is without 
them?) are the more irritating when 
suffered in close, inefficient quar- 
ters. The large family has inherent 
strengths, to be sure, but these 
strengths tend to emerge only when 
the children are old enough to con- 
tribute earnings or work. 

One father whose family has been 
helped by Family Foundation says 
that he once sat drinking morosely in 
taverns, because after a day’s work 
he couldn’t endure his distracted 
wife and nine kids all tumbled to- 
gether in a house trailer. He said he 
could find no better home for them. 

Of course, families crowded into 
damp basements are more prone to 
illness. An undertaker wrote to the 
foundation that he had “buried two 
children of a family of 11 children” 
in his parish and added that he 
would be “burying the rest of them 
if someone doesn’t get them out of 
the wet basement” where they were 
living. Family Foundation did get 
them out. Even so, another child had 
to go to a tuberculosis sanitarium, 
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and the mother died two months 
later. With so many children, the 
mother had been washing every day. 
She hung the wet clothes in the 
small rooms where they lived. She 
cooked in these same small rooms, 
and the steam was added to the al- 
ready moisture-laden air. It was like 
living in a dripping mine. 

How much of this misery exists? 
Even in Milwaukee (and I say even 
because Milwaukee is a well-run city 
with a good public-health depart- 
ment and progressive programs in 
public housing and blight elimina- 
tion) one can find dwellings with a 
single public toilet for many families. 

According to Mrs. Fischer, some 
hustlers sedlinn that the large family 
can be exploited just because it has 
no place to go. Opportunists buy big 
houses in blighted areas and aihake 
vide the rooms. They then charge 
rent per head: the more kids, the 
more rent. The man with nine chil- 
dren paying $100 a month rent was 
in such a place. So was a widow with 
seven children. She and her children 
occupied a single room. 

In the building were 29 families 
with more than 60 children, and 
there was one public toilet. In every 
large city, families are living in base- 
ments or in attics under uninsulated 
metal roofs. Such roofs grotesquely 
exaggerate prevailing weather: in 
summer they make the attics fiend- 
ishly hot and in winter bitterly cold. 

But if the health department really 
is good, why doesn’t it close up these 
places? Because, during the worst of 
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the housing shortage, there was no 
place for the tenants to go. Eviction 
would mean breaking up the family. 
As a matter of fact, in several cases, 
after Family Foundation obtained 
better accommodations for families, 
the health department did placard 
the old premises as unfit for human 
habitation. 

Family Foundation is small. Mrs. 
Fischer devotes all her time to the 
work, and four or five of her close 
friends devote much of theirs. The 
officers of the foundation are for 
the most part persons prominent in 
business and the professions. The 
president, Robert P. Russell, is an 
assistant corporation counsel of Mil- 
waukee county. The treasurer, 
Charles G. Groeschell, is comptrol- 
ler of a large life-insurance company. 
Joseph F. Studnicka, an attorney, has 
contributed legal work since the be- 
ginning. About 500 members contri- 
bute $5 or more annually. 

The foundation operates out of 
Mrs. Fischer’s home. It pays no sal- 
aries, and its only equipment is one 
telephone and three metal card files. 

Although Mrs. Fischer and most 
of its officers are Catholics, the foun- 
dation is nonsectarian in its work; it 
takes cases as they come. Troubled 
families call or write, and welfare 
agencies, public and private, make 
referrals. The foundation always re- 
fers each family to a priest or minis- 
ter, for it knows that the vitality of 
a family’s faith has much to do with 
the way the family works out its 
problems. 
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The foundation has helped a 
mother who was reared as a Catholic, 
but who lapsed when she married a 
man hostile to religion. She has just 
had her nine children baptized. An- 
other mother, who had no religious 
background, is sending five children 
to Catholic school. 

Mrs. Fischer and her helpers are 
encouraging their married daughters 
to carry on the work as lay volun- 
teers. The foundation is growing, but 
none of the officers think that their 
plan will cure the problem of badly 
housed large families. Mrs. Fischer 
herself is convinced that there must 
be more public housing. She points 
out that public housing, based, like 
most things, on the average family, 
does not do justice to parents with 
more than four children. 

She argues her case at city-council 
committee meetings and in strongly . 
worded letters to officials and news- 
papers. She also is a proponent of 
family allowances. 

Meanwhile, the foundation does 
what it can. To the families it has 
helped, the foundation is a fairy god- 
mother who does not withdraw her 
largess at midnight. The letters they 
write are heartbreakingly apprecia- 
tive. 

Mrs. Fischer hopes that other 
groups in other cities will rise up to 
help large families. “After all,” she 
says, “we really started with just 
$100. It’s amazing what you can do 
with $100.” No doubt it is, but she 
probably underestimates the zeal she 
mixed with the money. 














Condensed from “Changing Times”* 





Ah! Fire in the Fireplace 


The main obstacle to enjoying it is Gumperson’s law 





VERYBODY KNOws how to 
E build a fire in the fireplace. 
In fact, anyone who was a 
Boy Scout, Girl Scout, or Campfire 
Girl can even build a fire without 
any matches. You would think, 
therefore, that on these brisk winter 
evenings the living room would pre- 
sent an idyllic scene, with dad and 
mother and the kids gathered around 
a merry blaze crackling on the hearth. 

That's the theory of it. In actual 
practice, you may find things some- 
what different. There’s likely to be a 
heap of charred and smoldering 
wood atop the andirons. Sister has 
just gathered the poker out of fa- 
ther’s hand, saying, “No, don’t push 
the logs together; pull them apart a 
little so the draft can get through.” 
This sort of thing will go on until 
bedtime. Then around 3:30 a.o., 
should anyone happen to be there 
to see it, the fire will start up merrily 
of its own accord and burn until 
dawn, consuming all the wood in 
the process. 

The blame for this situation must 
go in part to the forest rangers. They 
have succeeded in persuading the 
publicthat if you so much as throw a 











burnt match out of the window of 
your car, the whole countryside will 
take fire. This propaganda has seeped 
into the homeowner’s subconscious 
mind to such an extent that he thinks 
a lighted match carefully placed 
among crumpled newspapers under 
three dry logs in a fireplace with a 
good draft might be expected to start 
a blaze. 

This, however, would be contrary 
to the law of perverse opposites first 
enunciated by Gumperson. (See spe- 
cial insert on next page.) It is ac- 
cording to Gumperson’s law that 
bluegrass grows in the cracks of con- 
crete sidewalks but not on your lawn. 


The law explains why the thou- 


*1729 H. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. November, 1957. @ 1957 by the Kiplinger 
Washington Agency, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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GUMPERSON’S LAW 


GumpeErson’s 
law, referred to 
in the accom- 
panying article, 
stated simply, is 
this: the contra- 
dictory of a wel- 
come probability 
will assert itself 
whenever such a 
development is 
likely to be most frustrating. Read- 
ers familiar with these matters will 
perhaps recognize another version 
of the law: the outcome of a given 





Dr. Gumperson 


desired probability will be inverse . 


to the degree of desirability. 

Dr. R. F. Gumperson began seri- 
ous work in 1938 on a phenomenon 
long known to scientists but until 
then considered a mere curiosity. 
This was the fact that the forecast- 
ing record of the weather bureau, 
despite its use of the most advanced 
equipment and highly trained per- 
sonnel, was not as good as that of 
The Old Farmer's Almanac. After 
four years of research, Dr. Gumper- 
son enunciated his now famous law, 
and was able to make a series of pre- 
dictions later confirmed by other 
scientific workers in the field. Some 
of the better known of these include 
the following. 

That after a raise in salary you 
will have less money at the end of 
each month than you had before. 

That the girl at the race track 
who bets according to the color of 
the jockey’s shirt will pick more 


winners than the man who has 
studied the past performance of 
every horse on the program. - 

That children have more energy 
after a hard day of play than they 
do after a good night’s sleep. 

That the person who buys the 
most raffle tickets has the least 
chance of winning. 

That a child can be exposed to 
the mumps for weeks without catch- 
ing them but can catch them with- 
out exposure the day before the 
family goes on vacation. 

Thee the dishwasher will break 
down the evening you give a dinner 
party for ten guests. 

That good parking places are al- 
ways to ie seen on the other ‘side 
of the street. 

Dr. Gumperson served as a con- 
sultant to the armed services during 
the 2nd World War, and evolved 
the procedure whereby the more a 
recruit knew about a given subject 
the better chance he had of receiv- 
ing an assignment involving some 
other subject. 

There is no knowing to what 
further glittering heights Dr. Gum- 
person’s genius would have led him 
had it not been for his untimely 
death in 1947. Strolling along the 
highway one evening, i. was dice 
ing the pedestrian rule of walking 
to athe left, facing trafic. He was 
struck down from behind by a Hill- 
man-Minx driven by an English 
visitor hugging the left side of the 
road. 
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sandth time you hit a golf ball is 
likely not to be as good a shot as the 
first. 

Modern man, too, may be getting 
a bit blasé. He has invented under- 
water welding and the hydrogen 
bomb. That may explain why he 
persists in thinking he can light a 
wood fire even though his efforts are 
often less successful than those of 
his eolithic counterpart, who could 
knock two pieces of flint together 
and build a roaring blaze when civ- 
ilization was just dawning. 

Our great grandfathers and grand- 
mothers knew how to build fires be- 
cause they cooked and heated by 
them. Fortunately, some of their 
lore is still extant. 

When kerosene was common 
around the house, the fire was start- 
ed by a brick soaked in kerosene. 
The modern substitute is the news- 
paper. Fireplace enthusiasts collect 
and preserve newspapers winter and 
summer. Some find that subscribing 
to the local morning and evening 
papers is not sufficient and that in 
addition it is advisable to buy the 
Sunday edition of the New York 
Times or some other large daily. 

Overcleanliness on the part of the 
lady of the house, at least as far as 
it pertains to the fireplace, should be 
discouraged. A permanent bed of 
ashes is essential, It should slope 
upward from front to back to guide 
the draft up through the logs. 

Laying the fire starts with crum- 
pling single sheets of newspaper 
and placing them on the bed of 


ashes. Next comes a layer of kindling 
or dry twigs. A good source of kin- 
dling is a house under construction. 
The contractor will be glad to have 
you tote off scraps of wood shingle, 
lath, and molding. 

The backlog is, as its name im- 
plies, the foundation of the fire. 
Ideally it should be a large piece of 
split green oak laid in the back of the 
fireplace so that its flat side faces out. 
It won’t burn much itself, but it will 
get hot and keep the smaller logs 
blazing. 

In front of the backlog may be 
piled two smaller logs. The flame 
will burn best if forced to twist up- 
ward between them. A combination 
of a split and a round log gives a 
good spacing. 

Now that you have the fire prop- 
erly laid, touch a match to the news- 
papers. Then light a separate piece 
and hold it for a moment in the 
throat of the flue. This will heat the 
air in the chimney and create a draft. 
As the fire starts up, it may be time 
to step out into the kitchen and pre- 
pare a pitcher of cider or something 
equally cheery. A plate of potato 
chips or popcorn might go well, too. 

As you come back toward the liv- 
ing room, you'll hear the cheery 
crackle of flames and see the glow of 
the fire reflected on the walls. Of 
course, there’s a bare chance that in- 
stead you'll find only lightly charred 
and smoking wood. In this case don’t 
quarrel with Gumperson’s law. To- 
night it’s probably your destiny to 
go to the movies. 





By Ray T. Davis 





Those Junior - Size Cops 


The kids who guard school cross- 
ings save thousands of young lives 
A stopped on a highway out- 
side Michigan City, Ind., to 
pick up children. A gasoline tank 
truck pulled up behind the bus and 
waited, as required by law. Minutes 
later, a heavy trailer truck came 
speeding over a rise in the road and 
bore down on the two vehicles. 

There was a horrendous crash; the 
gas truck exploded in a shower of 
flames. In the bus, children screamed 
in panic. Its driver got into gear 
with lightning speed and drove some 
distance beyond the wreckage. 

Thirteen-year-old Jimmy Hurt, sit- 
ting near the driver, saw that the 
outside of the bus had been drenched 
with blazing gasoline. He moved 
down the aisle, calming the excited 
kids and directing them to file to- 
ward the front door. All the children 
escaped without injury, although 
the bus was destroyed. 

Looking out for the safety of 
others was instinctive with Jimmy. 
He was a School Safety Patrol boy, 
one of 600,000 such boys in 9,000 
communities across the U.S. All are 
trained to protect classmates from 
accidents at street crossings, often 
without adult assistance. Traffic en- 





CROWDED SCHOOL BUS 











gineers praise their work highly, 
pointing out that patrol boys help to 
save an estimated 1,000 young lives 
cach year. 

The idea of getting children to 
shepherd other children safely to 
and from school was the brain child 
of Charles M. Hayes, president of 
the Chicago Motor club since 1914. 
Hayes was fond of automobiles; he 
drove one of the first seen in Chi- 
cago. But he loved children, too. He 
became appalled at the slaughter of 
youngsters on the city streets: one 
death every other day, a total of 172 
for 1922 alone. 

As an experiment, Hayes gathered 
20 boys from a grade school and 
showed them how to protect their 
classmates and educate them to be 
safe pedestrians. Not only would the 
kids be protected while on the way 
to school, he reasoned, but they 
would develop safety habits that 
would prove useful for the rest of 
their lives. 











THOSE JUNIOR-SIZE COPS 


Hayes’ first platoon of patrol boys 
did such a good job that it won the 
admiration of teachers and school 
officials. Trafic policemen, espe- 
cially, welcomed their help in man- 
aging the hordes of youngsters who 
daily stampeded from the classrooms. 
Within a few years most public and 
parochial schools had adopted the 
plan, especially after school chil- 
dren’s traffic deaths began to decline 
steadily even as auto registrations 
zoomed and adult deaths continued 
to mount. 

The number of school children 
killed in crossing accidents dropped 
from 172 in the black year of 1922 
to an average of 40 in recent years. 
And fewer than one in 100 such 
deaths occurred at crossings guarded 
by patrol boys. 

In the Illinois-Northern Indiana 
area alone, Chicago Motor club ofh- 
cials estimate, the patrol-boy pro- 
gram has saved the lives of 9,000 
youngsters in 35 years. 

Where patrol boys have been used 
in other parts of the U.S., equally 
remarkable savings in lives have 
been reported. During a 25-year pe- 
riod, New York State reduced chil- 
dren’s traffic deaths by one-half; Mis- 
souri reported no deaths or injuries 
in 25 years at guarded school cross- 
ings; Flint, Mich., had one school- 
crossing accident in 30 years. 

Charles Hayes’ lifesaving plan has 
spread around the world. Today 
there are 120,000 Safety Patrol boys 
in Canada, Germany, Japan, the 


Azores, New Zealand, India, Swe- 
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den, and several South American 
countries. 

Hayes made a hobby of his project 
and over the years thought up ingen- 
ious little touches to glamorize the 
patrol boy’s job. It was his idea to 
furnish the now familiar white bands 
and distinctive badges for patrol 
members. His own patrol had shields 
for their lieutenants and a star for 
each captain. He wrote instruction 
manuals for the boys explaining vital 
safety rules in simple terms. “Be at 
your post on time,” he urged them. 
“Wash your belt frequently. Dress 
neatly, and act in a conscientious 
manner. Act, look, and be alert.” 

Each year he awarded merit cita- 
tions to patrol groups which could 
cite accident-free school terms. He 
tried to see that every member took 
pride in himself and his job. 

Hayes got safety engineers to sur- 
vey neighborhoods and determine 
the best routes for children to travel 
to school. Dangerous places on their 
routes were pointed out to patrol 
boys. He also arranged for periodic 
trafic counts. If a quiet street sud- 
denly began to carry more than 120 
vehicles an hour, patrol boys were 


posted at its intersections. If a street 


carried more than 300 vehicles an 
hour, a policeman or an adult guard 
was stationed at the crossing. 

Hayes also published a manual for 
adult supervisors, and his recommen- 
dations are still widely adopted. Pa- 
trol boys are taken from only the 
upper four grades of their school. In 
some schools girls are recruited; they 
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do an excellent job, especially in han- 
dling children in the lower grades. 
When enough candidates are avail- 
able, some schools use a two-platoon 
system, alternating the units so that 
less time is lost from class. 

Patrol boys are almost always vol- 
unteers. Curiously, boys with poor 
scholastic averages often do excep- 
tionally well as patrol members. “But 
in many cases,” one teacher re- 
marked, “such boys develop a new 
sense of responsibility, and improve 
their performance in the classroom.” 

Normally, the procedure is for the 
patrol boy to hold children back on 
the sidewalk until there is a break 
in trafic, meanwhile watching for 
turning cars, speeders, emergency 
vehicles, and similar hazards. He is 
usually instructed not to stand in the 
street or to attempt to stop trafhic. 

A 14-year-old Peoria, Ill., boy, Sid- 
ney Ware, broke those ale one day 
last year and got a citation for it. 
Three boys were struck down by a 
car at an intersection near Sidney's 
post, and he ran to their aid. A pass- 
ing motorist took two of the injured 
boys to a hospital in his car. The 
third, who could not be moved, lay 
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unconscious in the middle of the 
street. So Sidney stayed there, wav- 
ing off oncoming traffic until police 
arrived and took charge. . 

On the second Saturday of May 
each year, representatives of the na- 
tion’s patrol boys convene in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the National 
School Safety Patrol Boy rally. For 
Charles M. Hayes, who liked to call 
himself “the world’s oldest patrol 
boy,” this year’s will be the first rally 
he has missed. Hayes died last year 
at the age of 80. But long before his 
death he had made arrangements for 
the Chicago Motor club to continue 
sponsorship of Chicago’s 50,000. pa- 
trol boys. 

In other cities, organizations like 
the Knights of Columbus, the Lions, 
or the Kiwanians sponsor local] pa- 
trol groups. They often furnish rain- 
coats and other protective clothing, 
pay for hot chocolate on winter 
mornings, and entertain the boys 
with occasional parties. 

Patrol boys deserve the rewards 
they receive. In a nation in which 
trafic kills more children than any 
one disease, the boys play a major 
role in saving lives. 


MASSIVE RETALIATION 


Once while making a campaign speech, William Howard Taft found himself 
being heckled from the gallery. Finally a cabbage landed on the stage and came 
to rest at his feet. Pausing in his address, Mr. Taft peered at the vegetable and 
then remarked, “Ladies and gentlemen, I see that one of my opponents has lost 


his head.” 


Kolping Banner (Dec. 57). 











Non-Catholics are invited to submit questions about the Church. 
Write us, and we will have your question answered. If yours is 
the one selected to be answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, 
you will receive a lifelong subscription to this magazine. Write to 


The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


W hat Would Vou Like to 
Know A\bout the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 


To the Editor: Although I am a non- 
Catholic, I enjoy reading THE 
Catno.tic Dicest very much. | got 
interested in it during a recent ill- 
ness. As a result of my illness, I lost 
my job, found time heavy on my 
hands, and turned to reading more. 
My Catholic landlady was wonder- 
ful to me, and it was she who brought 
me the DicEsts. 

I have been studying and com- 
paring the differences between reli- 
gions other than the one I was 
brought up in, and as yet haven't 
come to any conclusion as to the one 
1 would like to join. 

One of the beliefs of the Catholic 
Church is in the Virgin Mary. What 
I would like to know is this: how can 
you still call her a virgin when after 
Christ was born she had other chil- 
dren from her happy union with 
Joseph? I refer to the Bible text about 
Christ talking to the people and his 
disciples coming to Him and saying 
that his Mother and brothers wanted 
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to see Him. Perhaps you can explain 
to me why you still call Mary a vir- 
gin. Granted, she was one before 
Christ was born and immediately 
after, but that’s no sign she remained 
a virgin. She had a husband who 
loved her, and he naturally would 
want children to bless their union. 
Please help me if you can. 
Birdie Harvey. 


THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

I am glad you gave me the oppor- 
tunity to answer the question in your 
pleasant letter, Miss Harvey, espe- 
cially now that nation-wide attention 
has been focused on the subject by 
a question on the TV program The 
$64,000 Question. 

When we read the story of Bethle- 
hem, the stable, the shepherds, and 
the Magi, it never occurs to us that 
the intimate joy of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph might have been distracted 
by other children in the family. Of 
course, we know that Jesus was the 
firstborn Son of his Mother (Luke 
2, 7) and that Joseph had not known 
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his wife “till she brought forth her 
firstborn Son” (Matt. 1, 25). But 
throughout the centuries some Scrip- 
ture students have held that Joseph 
had a number of other children by a 
previous marriage. 

When we read about the anxious 
search made by Joseph and Mary in 
Jerusalem and their relief in finding 
their 12-year-old Son in the Temple, 
we would have no reason to think 
that they might have been  sur- 
rounded by other youngsters. Yet, 
many non-Catholics take it for 
granted that Mary and Joseph, after 
the birth of Jesus, lived together as 
husband and wife and had at least 
seven other children. 

Even when we read that Jesus at 
12 years of age went down to Naza- 
reth and was subject to his parents 
and that He “advanced in wisdom 
and age and grace before God and 
men” there is no reason to suspect 
the presence of other children in the 
Holy Family. However, in later years 
we learn that Jesus did have a num- 
ber of close relatives, and that they 
were not always helpful to Him and 
his divine mission. 

St. John tells us that Mary had a 
sister, and as the majority of Scrip- 
ture scholars read the text, this sister 
was also called Mary and she was the 
wife of Cleophas. 

The first appearance of any “breth- 
ren” of Jesus was right after his first 
miracle at the wedding feast of Cana 
of Galilee, where He had “manifested 
his glory, and his disciples believed 
in Him.” From Cana He went down 
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to Capharnaum, “He and his Moth- 
er, and his brethren, and his disciples. 
And they stayed there but a few 
days.” 

From that time on these brethren 
are fairly prominent in the life of 
Jesus and in the history of his early 
Church. They were apparently rath- 
er closely associated with Him at 
home. When He was preaching at 
the synagogue in Nazareth, his fel- 
low townsmen were astounded at his 
wisdom and his power, and they ex- 
claimed, “Is not this the carpenter's 
son? Is not his mother called Mary, 
and his brethren James and Joseph 
and Simon and Jude? And his sisters, 
are they not all with us?” (Matt. 13, 
55-56). 

It is evident that there were at 
least four “brothers”; from the casual 
way in which they are named the 
list is not necessarily complete. And 
there must have been at least three 
“sisters,” since they are “all with us.” 

These brethren saw many of the 
miracles which Jesus worked, but 
they were very slow to believe in his 
mission and in his claims to divinity. 
On the feast of the Tabernacles, 
about six months before the Cruci- 
fixion, his brethren challenged Him 
to go down into Judea and manifest 
Himself and his works to the world, 
“for not even his brethren believed 
in Him.” 

However, after they had been 
thoroughly shaken by the Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection, and Ascension, 
the brethren seem to have had a 
change of heart. We find them with 
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the Apostles in the upper room in 
Jerusalem, continuing “steadfastly in 
prayer with the women and Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus.” 

From that time on the prestige of 
the brethren was considerable in the 
life of the early Church. St. Paul in- 
dicates that they had special privi- 
leges comparable to those of the 
Apostles. And probably some of them 
were Apostles; St. Paul tells how he 
spent 15 days with Peter in Jeru- 
salem, “but I saw none of the other 
Apostles, except James, the brother 
of the Lord.” This James is quite cer- 
tainly that James the Less whose 
mother was at the foot of the cross of 
Jesus, and the same one who became 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem. He 
would be the one whom St. Matthew 
calls James, the son of Alphaeus; and 
there have been many theories to ex- 
plain how he could be the son of 
Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and yet 
the son of Alphaeus. 

It is commonly believed that Jude, 
who is called a “brother” of the Lord, 
was also that Apostle who is known 
as Judas Thaddeus. He would be the 
same one who wrote the Epistle in 
which he calls himself Jude, the 
brother of James. There are some, 
however, who believe that he was 
not really a brother but a cousin of 
James. 

There is a theory also that Simon, 
the “brother” of the Lord, was that 
Apostle who is called Simon the 
Zealot by St. Luke both in his Gos- 
pel and in the Acts (1, 13). Mat- 


thew and Mark call him Simon the 


Cananean, which derives from the 
Hebrew word for a group of “zeal- 
ots.” Hegesippus, an historian of the 
early 2nd century, who was probably 
personally acquainted with some of 
the relatives of the Lord, is our auth- 
ority for believing that Simon the 
Apostle was a “brother” of the Lord. 
He calls him Simeon and says that 
he was the son of Clopas, who was a 
brother of Joseph; consequently he 
was a cousin of the Lord, and after 
the death of James he was chosen to 
be the 2nd Bishop of Jerusalem. This 
account of Hegesippus is recorded 
by Eusebius, the great historian of 
the early Church. 

The fourth of these “brothers of 
the Lord,” Joseph, seems to have dis- 
appeared, for there is no mention of 
him after he is named with the other 
three by his neighbors at Nazareth. 
Neither do we hear any more of the 
sisters; none of them has been other- 
wise identified. 

If anyone without doctrinal back- 
ground and awareness of Christian 
tradition would simply pick up the 
Gospels and read these references to 
the brothers and sisters of Jesus, I 
suppose he would take for granted 
that they were the children of Mary 
and Joseph. But it is a remarkable 
thing, Miss Harvey, that none of the 
early Fathers or writers of the 
Church—except possibly Tertullian, 
who was a heretic—ever thought of 
considering these brethren as chil- 
dren of Mary. Some took it for 
granted that they were children of 
Joseph by an earlier marriage, but 
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there was always a firm and constant 
doctrinal tradition that Mary had re- 
mained a virgin all her life. Origen 
and St. Basil are particularly strong 
in pointing this out. 

It was not until the latter part of 
the 4th century that this early tradi- 
tion was shocked. A Roman writer 
by the name of Helvidius made the 
bald and offensive statement that 
these brethren were the children of 
Joseph and Mary. St. Jerome, with 
all the force of his learned pen, tore 
into Helvidius with a complete refu- 
tation of all his claims. Helvidius had 
a couple of prominent followers, one 
of them a bishop; but after the refu- 
tation by St. Jerome and a similar 
one by St. Ambrose, they were 
quickly condemned by several coun- 
cils, and the whole question was.con- 
sidered settled for many centuries. It 
was revived, however, by the ration- 
alist scholars of the 19th century, and 
following their lead today most Prot- 
estant Scripture students hold that 
Jesus had real blood brothers and 
sisters. 

To Catholics, this idea is impious 
and defamatory. Not only do we be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ and 
the virgin birth, but we believe firm- 
ly in the perpetual virginity of the 
Mother of Jesus. We hold with St. 
Basil that “those who love Jesus can- 
not bear to hear it said that the 
Mother of God ceased to be a virgin.” 
We consider it incongruous that 
other children, thoroughly human, 
should share the womb and the love 
which were given first to God’s own 
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eternal Son. We sense that those 
who hold otherwise are well on the 
way to denying the divinity of 
Christ. 

It is not only piety which prompts 
us to these ideas. There is sound 
Scriptural foundation for them. St. 
Jerome was the greatest student of 
Hebrew and Aramaic in the early 
Church—and one of the greatest of 
all time. In refuting the claims of 
Helvidius he pointed out that the 
Greek words for brother and sister 
used in the Scriptures stood for the 
Hebrew words ah and ahoth, which 
were often used in the Old Testa- 
ment to designate close relatives. He- 
brew had no precise word for cousin. 
In the lands of the Near East ties of 
kinship were intimate, and the 
closest relatives would sometimes be 
called brothers and _ sisters even 
though they were only cousins or 
nephews. So Abraham called Lot his 
brother, though he was really his 
nephew; Jacob calls himself a broth- 
er of Laban, though he was the son 
of Laban’s sister Rebecca. 

And St. Jerome also pointed out 
that it is ridiculous to argue, as Hel- 
vidius did, that the designation of 
Jesus as Mary’s firstborn son im- 
plies that she had other sons. He 
would have been called that at the 
moment of his birth; the firstborn son 
is often the only son. And with the 
Jewish people the term had a tech- 
nical, legal meaning. For instance, 
the firstborn son belonged to God 
and must be redeemed. 

It is equally ridiculous to cite the 
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words of Matthew that Joseph knew 
not his wife “till she had brought 
forth her firstborn Son” and argue 
from that word till that he must have 
known her afterward. The point 
being made is that the conception of 
this child was miraculous. It is en- 
tirely gratuitous to read into it any 
implication as to what took place 
Jater. 

These, Miss Harvey, might be 
called negative arguments. They 
simply show that there is no sound 
or irrefutable evidence in Scripture 
that Mary and Joseph had other chil- 
dren, There are also positive argu- 
ments, and one of them comes Pedi 
the early origin of a firm and con- 
stant wadieien that Mary remained 
always a virgin. It would have been 
plainly impossible for such a belief 
to establish itself in the very midst 
of Mary's own children and grand- 
children. And we know that these 
brethren of the Lord were not ob- 
scure or forgotten; they were very 
prominent in the early Church. 

Unless Mary were ‘resolved to re- 

main a virgin why would she have 
said to de angel at the Annuncia- 
tion, “How shall this happen, since 
I do not know man?” Her surprise 
and wonder would have had no 
meaning because she was engaged to 
Joseph and ready to begin living 
with him. And if she had _ later 
broken the resolution here implied 
and proceeded to have other chil- 
dren, why would St. Luke have re- 
corded her words? 


Then I would have 


you recall the 
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intense scene described by St. John 
in his Gospel. “Now there were 
standing by the cross of Jesus his 
Mother and his Mother’s sister, 
Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene. When Jesus, therefore, saw 
his Mother and the disciple standing 
by, whom He loved, He said to his 
Mother, ‘Woman, behold thy son.’ 
Then He said to the disciple, ‘Be- 
hold thy Mother.’ And from that 
hour the disciple took her into his 
home.” 

If the brethren of Jesus were the 
sons of Mary these words would 
make little sense. Why would Jesus 
turn his Mother over to an outsider 
if she had sons of her own to look 
after her? And in the Greek of the 
Gospel “Behold thy son” reads “Be- 
hold the son of thine’ ’—implying the 
only son. 

While Mary is often with these 
brethren it is never indicated by any 
word that she is their mother. She is 
aiways his mother, never theirs. 
“While He was still speaking to the 
crowds, his Mother and his breth- 
ren were standing outside, seeking 
to speak to Him.” And after the As- 
cension, the Apostles were persever- 
ing in prayer “with the woman and 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren,” not “with Mary and 
her children.” 

Not only is the Virgin Mary not 

named as their nition, but another 
woman is named in the Gospels as 
the mother of at least two of them. 
Compare that Crucifixion scene from 
St. John, quoted above, with this 
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from St. Matthew: “And many 
women were there. Among them 
were Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James and Joseph, 
and the mother of the sons of Ze- 
bedee.” Mark has similar words: 
“Mary Magdalene, Mary the moth- 
er of James the Less and of Joseph, 
and Salome.” 

Of course, St. John does not men- 
tion his own mother, Salome, “the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee”; and 
Matthew and Mark do not make ex- 
plicit mention of the Mother of Jesus; 
they rather take her for granted. 
They certainly would not have des- 
ignated her as the “mother of James 
and Joseph” when her own firstborn 
Son was dying on the cross beside 
her. But apart from these two omis- 
sions, traditional Scripture scholars 
have always believed that Matthew, 
Mark, and John name the same wom- 
en: Mary Magdalene and Mary, the 
wife of Cleophas, who was the moth- 
er of James the Less and Joseph. 

The prevailing Catholic tradition 
has always been that these brethren 
were really cousins of Jesus. It is true 
that some writers of the Church, 
especially the Greek Fathers, were 

rsuaded by apocryphal accounts 
that the brethren were children of 
Joseph by a former marriage. But it 
must be pointed out that these apoc- 
ryphal writings are entirely unreli- 
able, that Joseph is never named as 
the father of these brethren, and that 
they are never in any way associated 
with him. His unique concern for 
Jesus and Mary at Bethlehem and on 
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the flight into Egypt could hardly 
have been possible for the father of 
a large family with little children. In 
spite of the apocryphal stories there 
has developed in the Church a firm 
common belief that Joseph was also 
a virgin. Catholic piety is deeply 
shocked by the suggestion that the 
spouse of the Virgin Mary might 
have divided his loyalties with an- 
other wife and other children. 

Whose children were they then? 
At least two of them, James and 
Joseph, must have been sons of 
Mary, the wife of Cleophas; and she 
is called a sister of the Mother of 
Jesus. Was she a full blood sister? 
We have no way of knowing. There 
is a pious tradition that Mary was 
the only daughter of aged parents, 
and it is argued that two sisters of the 
same family would hardly be given 
the same name, Mary. Maybe she 
was only a half sister; maybe only a 
cousin. Some authorities hold that 
she was a sister-in-law: that Cleo- 
phas was the brother of Joseph; and 
they identify Cleophas with that 
Clopas mentioned by Hegesippus as 
the brother of Joseph and the fath- 
er of Simeon. 

Jude is called the brother of James 
in Luke 6, 16, and Acts 1, 13. Was 
he also a son of Cleophas and of 
Mary, the sister of the Blessed Vir- 
gin? There are some who doubt it; 
they believe he was a half brother, or 
a cousin. Possibly Simon was his real 
brother. 

Much of this is speculation. We 
do not have the evidence to make us 
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sure of exact relationships. And 
names like Mary, James, Joseph, 
Simon, and Jude were very common. 
That is why we cannot be certain 
that Simon, the “brother” of the 
Lord, was Simon the Apostle. And 
the spelling of names sometimes got 
altered in transcribing them from 
Aramaic to Greek. So it is just pos- 
sible that Alphaeus and Cleophas 
could be the same person, explain- 
ing how Mary the wife of Cleophas 
could be the mother of James the son 
of Alphaeus. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Only on matters of doctrine have 
we no need to speculate, Miss Har- 
vey. The perpetual virginity of the 
Mother of Jesus is a matter of faith. 
So we know that the brethren of the 
Lord were not her children. We are 
shocked to find so many Christians 
believing that they were—simply 
taking it for granted, without any 
awareness of the constant Christian 
tradition to the contrary or of the 
arguments so forcefully advanced by 
St. Jerome in 382, and still firmly 
convincing today. 











The day had just begun in our busy household. The older children had gone to 
school. That left only the two youngest, Kathy and Buzz, at home. 

Earlier in the morning, three-year-old Kathy had complained of a stomach-ache 
but now, an hour later, she was quite lively and causing a commotion. As the noise 
grew louder, mother decided that it was time to step into the act. She walked into 
the room where Kathy was cavorting. Shaking her finger ominously, she said, 
“Now Kathy, if you don’t behave I’m going to spank you.” 

Kathy looked up at her with confidence, and said, “Mama, you wouldn’t hit a 
little girl with a tummy ache, would you?” J. S. Andrews. 


* 


Our ten-year-old son was going to visit a friend of his for a week and I wanted 
to be sure we'd hear from him. So I addressed a post card for each day he would 
be gone, telling him, “All you need do is write: ‘O.K., Tom.’ ” 

“All right,” said Tom, “I'll do it. But you put the O. K. on—and if I’m not 
O. K., I'll scratch it off.” Ernest Blevins. 


* 


When our second daughter, Theresa, got to be three, she was permitted to 
join in the family Rosary each night. All went smoothly until we discovered that 
she was ending each prayer, “Amen and women.” It took a little convincing to 
show her that it is not unfair to drop those last two words. 

Mrs. James Hottenroth. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
q acknowledged or returned.] 
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A Traveller in Rome 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


V. Morton is the most fa- 

' | mous writer of travel books 

in the world. H. V. Morton 
societies, the world over, meet to dis- 
cuss his books and the eye-fresh im- 
pressions of people and places he 
brings them. 

In his masterpiece, A Traveller In 
Rome, Morton has reached a new 
peak of graphic delight. The church- 
es, the fountains, Rome of the em- 
perors, tourists, and natives—all are 
described with color and exactness. 

Morton’s visit to Castel Gandolfo 
brilliantly illustrates his fresh-mind- 
ed quality. 

“I walked over to the tall brown 
gates of the palace, where the two 
Swiss Guards were still standing, 
halberds in hand, while cameras 
whirred and clicked. The Pope’s 
summer home, which he loves and 
in which he stays as long as possi- 
ble, is a huge, late-Renaissance pal- 
ace built by Maderna, the architect 
of the facade of St. Peter’s, and in 
order to build it, he had to pull 
down an old castle of the Gandolfi. 

“The strange thing about Castel 
Gandolfo is that you cannot see the 
superb lake lying far below until 
you start to look for it, for it is con- 
cealed by the streets of the town. | 
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saw the lake unexpectedly when, 
looking for somewhere to eat, I 
turned down a lane and came to a 
terrace built upon a ledge of rock, 
and there, 400 feet below, I saw the 
crater of an old volcano, now a circle 
of blue water cupped in surround- 
ing hills. It was a beautiful scene; 
that enormous circle once devoted to 
fire and now quenched by heavenly 
blue. On the rocky ledge was the 
romantic little restaurant that you 
find more often in a novel than in 
real life. A dozen tables were set 
beneath a vine trellis where smali 
grapes were already forming, and 
beyond the shade was the sunlight, 
the crystal air, and the distant lake 
below. 

“I was just finishing my meal 
when my taxi driver came. 

“Would you like to see the Pope’s 
farm?’ he asked. 

“I thought this an admirable idea, 
for I did not know that the Pope 
kept a farm, and we returned to the 
car and drove through the gateway 
of an imposing villa where a man 
lifted his hat to me and bowed as if 
I were royalty. It passed through my 
mind that a relative of the driver’s 
must have been involved in this wel- 
come. We swept on down a mag- 
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nificent avenue of ancient trees and 
came to a wide terrace with a stu- 
pendous view of Rome across the 
Campagna. 

“The Pope walks for an hour or 
so on the terrace, admiring the gar- 
dens, which are those of the Villa 
Barberini. He arrives by car along a 
special road built to link the palace 
with the villa, and I was told that 
he usually leaves his car on the ter- 
race and walks about, sometimes 
never lifting his eyes from a book. 
We entered a little giardino secreto 
enclosed by hedges, where a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin stands beside 
a fishpond. 

“You notice the Virgin is hold- 
ing a little bunch of flowers,’ said 
the driver. “The Holy Father picks 
them for her.’ 

“She was holding four or five 
small yellow flowers of a kind that 
I had noticed growing on the banks 
round about, and they were fresh 
and had been recently picked. What 
a beautiful moment this must have 
been: the old Pontiff all alone in 
the garden in his white-caped sou- 
tane and his red velvet shoes, look- 
ing about among the hedge banks on 
a quiet sunny afternoon for wild 
flowers to give the Madonna. 

“We drove through the gate into 
a busy agricultural scene, where 
men and women were reaping sev- 
eral acres of maize, and on we went 
past fields of potatoes, cabbages, and 
leeks, and through orchards of apple 
trees almost ready with a heavy rosy 
harvest. ... We passed a number of 


henhouses, each one delightfully 
decorated with a mosaic above the 
door depicting some incident in hen 
life. 

“I should like to have stopped to 
examine the hen mosaics, but the 
driver dashed on towards the dairy. 
There, in a cowshed lined with blue 
tiles, we saw some 40 fine Friesland 
cows being fed in the most mod- 
ern surroundings. The names, milk 
yields, and maternal particulars were 
recorded above the mild faces. I was 
at last able to make the pun that 
is made by everyone who visits here. 

“‘Where is the papal bull? 

“I was led to an adjoining pad- 
dock, where an immense, low-slung 
black-and-white animal named Chris- 
ty, the gift of an American to the 
Holy Father, paused with his mouth 
full, and gazed at us angrily. He 
had the bloodshot eyes of an assassin 
and the lashes of a film star.” 

Of all the books on Rome this one 
is the most delightful I’ve ever read. 
It is full of surprises. Among them 
is the story of the Roman graveyard 
found under St. Peter's, including 
complete details of St. Peter’s tomb. 

A Traveller in Rome is a 384-page 
book, brilliant with maps, photo- 
graphs and end papers. It is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York City. It is a $6 volume (costing 
Catholic ‘Digest Book Club mensheus 
only $2.95) —a book that you'll read 
with delight over and again. To join 
the club write to the Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD 82, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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(0 Check for Special DeLuxe Edition—$12.50. | 





Name | 





Address | 





City. Zone State 
(Send full payment on orders outside U.S. rn Com. ) | 





WHY THIS MISSAL IS PREFERRED 
BY CATHOLICS EVERYWHERE! 


¢ MOST COMPLETE! 
¢ MOST SIMPLIFIED! 
¢ MOST UP TO DATE! 


Confraternity Version—used for all Epistles 
and Gospels, so you can follow each word as 
the Priest reads from the Pulpit. 

Large, easy-to-read type—printed throughout 
in a clear widely spaced type face. 
Latin-English ‘‘Ordinary’’—in extra large type, 
printed in Red and Black and placed in center 
of Missal for easy use. 

Simplified Arrangement— many prayers re- 
peated—no unnecessary page-turning, 
Accurate and Clear Translation—for easy un- 
derstanding. 

Complete—for every day with all the latest 
Masses and indulgences. 

A Treasury of Prayers—large selection of fa- 
vorite prayers and devotions. 

Explanatory Notes—for a better appreciation 
of the Sacred Liturgy. 

Beautifully Illustrated—over 120 black and 
white engravings ... plus 23 reproductions in 
full color. 

Long Silk Ribbon Markers. 


Sunday and Feast Day Calendar 
Imprimatur of His Eminence 
oe FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


ACT NOW — GET VALUABLE FREE GIFT 


“Pray The Rosary” . richly illustrated in full 
color and with inspiring thoughts for each Mystery. 
Ideal for Rosary Novenas, private or for Family 
Rosary devotions. Sent absolutely Free with your 
order for the ‘‘Saint Joseph Daily Missal.’ 








